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THE BUSINESS PROSPECT. 
HE new vear opens under more favorable auspices 
than did the year which has just closed. Twelve 
months ago the topic of foremost interest in the 
business world was the financial crisis which then had 
lately developed in the United States, the effects of which 
were still acute. Some large banks had closed their doors, 
there was a general limiting of business credits, and fac- 
tories of nearly every kind were closed or else working on 
reduced schedules. The ultimate effect was reflected in 
every civilized country—in international trade, in stock 
exchange transactions, in affairs as remote as those of 
rubber planting in Ceylon or the public finances of the 
Amazon states. The india-rubber trade was affected, of 
course, so close is its relation to nearly every form of in- 
dustry; on account of the reduced demand for rubber 
goods the market prices of crude rubber fell to the lowest 
figures for many years. 

The American people are ever optimistic, however, and 
although at the beginning of 1908 the limits of the exist- 
ing trouble could not be foreseen, it was regarded by 
leaders in business not as a “panic” but rather as a 
temporary flurry, the effects of which might even prove 
beneficial by teaching caution in some quarters. The 
history of the year has justified the optimists, and gives 
reason for hope of continued improvement during the 
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coming year. Moreover it has given the world at large 
new evidence of the solvency of this country and its 
capacity to withstand financial shocks. It cannot be said 
that business as a whole has resumed the status which 
existed before the depression, but then the volume of 
production had reached figures which might be described 
as above normal. At least the country is prosperous now, 
and fears of further trouble have vanished. 

It may be added that nearly all the large banks, the 
closing of which, late in 1907, alarmed the public, have 
resumed business, in most cases without involving loss 
to shareholders or depositors. There were a few insti- 
tutions, however, which met a different fate, for their 
managers have had to face criminal proceedings, and at 
least one is in prison. The elimination of unsound banks 
is a cause for congratulation, and the public confidence 
in the banking system is strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by the events of the year. Some very important 
corporations, industrial and otherwise, which were forced 
to apply for receiverships, have been reorganized, under 
the same management as before, and apparently have 
good prospects. An important automobile concern, for 
example, which failed for a very large sum, has paid its 
claims in full, with interest added, and many other indi- 
cations might be given of recovery in business circles. 

The advance in crude rubber prices is in itself a sign of 
improving business. The rubber factories are likely to be 
kept busy in the near future to supply goods required by 
large consumers, who for awhile restricted their buying. 
It is true that the rubber footwear trade has been con- 
fronted by a lack of snow, but there is a possibility that 


The 


rubber tire trade, however, has been active all year, show- 


this shortage may be made up before spring comes. 


ing no ill effects from the depression. 





IT MUST BE CRUDE RUBBER. 


QUESTION that has arisen in the customs ad- 
New York and has been referred 


RuBBER WoRrRLD, relates to a new 


A 


class of rubber which of late has come into this port in 


ministration at 


to THe InpbIA 


been asked whether 


We 


this is a manufactured product. 


considerable quantities. have 
‘he rubber in question 
is imported in regularly shaped pieces—sheets, for ex- 
ample—having the appearance of having been fashioned 
by the use of machinery, besides which some of them are 
stamped with what seem to be the marks of a manufac- 
tory. If this should be a manufactured product, the 
zealous customs employees would feel obliged to impose a 
duty on its importation—hence this investigation. 

We can see no reason why the particular product re- 
ferred to should not come under the classification “crude 
india-rubber” (in paragraph 579 of the Tariff act), quite 
as much as any other rubber imported now or in the past. 
The “Century Dictionary” defines manufacturing as “the 
production of articles for use from raw or prepared ma- 
terials by giving to these materials new forms, qualities, 
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properties, or combinations, whether by hand labor or by 
machinery.” No matter in what shape rubber may be 
marketed, or by what means it may have been shaped, it 
is not an “article for use” until it has undergone certain 
manipulations which are lacking in the case of the recent 
imports at New York. 

The difference in the 
primitive methods of preparing rubber from latex in the 


this case from others is that 
forest have been supplanted on the Ceylon and Malaya 
plantations with mechanical processes. The result is a 
cleaner rubber and one more desired by manufacturers 
for certain purposes. But the rubber as imported has no 


commercial value except as a raw material for use in 


making the rubber goods of commerce. Every essential 
process in rubber manufacture must be applied to the 
mechanically pressed rubber from plantations, the same as 
to forest rubber which has been prepared without the aid 
of machinery. The Ceylon product, therefore, must be 
“crude rubber.” 


PLANTATION RUBBER YIELDS. 


HE latest mail advices to hand at this writing 

report the shipment from Ceylon and Malaya, 
during something less than eleven months of this year, of 
3,401,734 pounds of plantation rubber. The figure for 
the corresponding period of 1907 was 1,935,103 pounds, 
and for the preceding year 908,965 pounds. Five years 
ago the amount was almost mil. The rapid growth in the 
volume of shipments evidently is due (1) to the increas- 
ing number of tappable trees, and (2) to an increased 
annual yield from those trees which have now been 
tapped for three or four seasons. It seems worth while 
to emphasize, in this connection, that in the mass of 
that has come from the Hevea planting 
region of the Far East 


that 


information 
reports so detailed as almost to 


suggest every individual rubber has been 


tree 


scrutinized—no hint has appeared that one tree of suit 


able size has failed to yield some rubber, or that 
any tree, once tapped, has failed to yield at subsequent 
tappings. 


Chus far it has not been possible, however, to fix upon 
a definite minimum yield to be expected reasonably from 
a cultivated rubber tree, of any given age or size. But 


this is hardly essential. Is there a fixed law of vield of 


tea or coffee plantations, or of wheat or corn, or of 


grapes or pears? It is enough if, generally, the product 
The 


figures given above show that cultivated trees do yield 


per acre, or for a whole estate, affords a profit. 


rubber, and details constantly coming forward indicate 
an average production of 2 or 3 pounds per tree over con- 
siderable areas, taking young and old trees together. In 
addition to the data on this subject on another page of 
that Mr. J. B. Carruthers 
the rubber trees tapped in Malaya in 


this issue, it may be noted 


estimates that all 
1907 yielded an average of 1 pound 12 ounces; the trees 
included in Perak alone yielded 2 pounds 1 ounce and 


those in Negri Sembilan 2 pounds 7 ounces. These are 
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not exceptional yields, but the figures relate to upwards 
of 1,300,000 trees. 

We might pause here to consider the ultimate rubber 
production of Malaya, where, according to Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s figures, the rubber planted to date—nearly all 
within three years—covers about 280 square miles of 
territory. In this great forest formed by the hand of 
man it is estimated that there are 97,558,440 rubber trees, 
planted generally at what is intended to be permanent dis- 
If all these eventually should give a yearly 
average of 2 pounds, the result would vastly exceed the 
world’s present total production of rubber. In none of 
these estimates, by the way, is any account taken of Cey- 
lon or the Dutch Indies, or of any part of America or 
Africa where rubber has been planted. 

But our interest at this time is confined to the present 
yield of plantation rubber, and it appears abundantly 
established that the yield is ample for present profits on 


tances apart. 


a scale beyond what is usual in most branches of agricul- 
ture. We must not leave the subject, however, without 
pointing out that all the figures used in this connection 
bear solely upon the cultivation of one rubber species— 
Hevea—in one part of the world. The study of other 
species, and under other conditions, remains to be car- 
ried to a practical conclusion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMAZON. 


— company referred to on another page as hav- 

ing been formed to execute greatly needed im- 
provement works at the port of Para, through which the 
great supply of Amazon rubber passes and at which 
the the 
products which pay for this rubber, is composed of men 


arrives miscellaneous assortment of world’s 
of responsibility and distinction in the development of 
enterprises in new countries, which the Amazon region 
The merit of their proposition is evident by 
the sale of their bonds in the leading bourses of the world, 


distinctly ts. 


though this may count less with some people than the 
success of the members of the directory in such enter- 
prises as the Canadian Pacific Railway, the United Fruit 
Co., and certain important undertakings in South 
\merica. 

It is impossible that the southern half of this hemis- 
phere should always remain undeveloped. It happens 
that the development of the Amazon states naturally pro- 
ceeds along the lines of least resistance by handling its 
most valuable natural product—rubber. In order to 
handle rubber economically and to get into the rubber 
interior the manufactures of North America and Europe 
it is necessary to make it possible for ships to approach 
nearer to the city of Para. What is proposed to be done 
there has been done on an immense scale at Liverpool and 
in New York, and why not at Para? The work is slower 
at Para because of a smaller volume of traffic up to date, 
and the fact that the owners of capital are not generally 


informed as to the possibilities of commercial develop- 
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ment there. It is not a chimerical proposition at all. It 
is to the interest of every user of a rubber tire, to every 
railroad company—to every consumer of rubber in any 
form—that the cost of rubber be minimized, and one 
important item involves the expense of handling freight 
at the mouth of the Amazon. 

Considered alone, the improvement of the port of 
Para does not measure with the great engineering works 
of the world, yet it is of distinct importance and interest 
to the rubber trade on account of the fact that more than 
half the crude rubber entering into consumption of the 
Para trapiches into 
There is beyond 


world is to-day “lightered” from 
steamers for New York and Europe. 
this, however, the possibility that allied capitalistic inter- 
ests may go much further and combine with this assured 
improvement at Para other large works of utility that 
likewise have a bearing upon commerce in rubber. Prior 
to the beginning of the Para enterprise something had 
been done at Manaos to facilitate the shipment of rubber, 
and last of all is the projected Madeira-Mamoré railway, 
which now appears to be a certainty. With the Para 
and Manaos harbor improvements facilitating ocean ship- 
ments, and the circumventing of the falls of the Madeira 
accomplished, and all working in concert—through an 
understanding between the investors—isn’t it possible 
that the handling of rubber between forest and factory 
may be materially cheapened ? 

The dream has been indulged in many times that by 
“bottling up the Amazon” the Para rubber supply could 
be so monopolized as to enable a few men to put their 
own price upon the raw material. But this would be 
against public policy, and could not long prevail. How- 
ever, the mere suggestion of the matter has done more 
than any other one thing to stimulate the planting of 
rubber in Asia. The intelligent investment of capital does 
not depend for success upon monopoly, but upon promot- 
ing permanently the general good, and this seems to 
afford a sound basis for the grouping of such interests as 
have been mentioned here in connection with the rubber 
region. We do not know that this suggestion has been 
put into words before, and it may be long before the idea 
here outlined is realized, but its realization would seem 
as natural as has been the development of the system 
from the western United States is so 


whereby wheat 


cheaply placed in the hands of consumers beyond the 
Atlantic. The prospect may not be pleasing to the rubber 
planting interests, but the latter will have ample time in 


which to strengthen their position before the possibilities 





of the Amazon have been taken advantage of. 

THE RECENT SUCCESSFUL BICYCLE SHOW in London—the thirty- 
second annual “Stanley” show—indicates an interest in cycling 
among Britishers in striking contrast with anything that obtains 
United States. Almost simultaneous with the London 
show a “six days’ bicycle race” attracted thousands daily and 
nightly to Madison Square Garden in New York, but this was a 
“sporting” event, with the wheel merely as an incident. It was 
run solely for the benefit of the promoters, and had no beneficial 
effect upon any legitimate cycling interest—not even as a healthful 


in the 


sport. The zenith of the bicycle trade in this country occurred 
in 1896, when the net earnings of the concerns which later were 
combined in the $40,000,000 American Bicycle Co. are reported 
to have been $7,763,460.39. Though the directorate of the big 
company was composed of the men who had built up this great 
industry, they were unable to maintain it when the popular in- 
terest in cycling began to decline. All that saved the corpora- 
tion from absolute failure was the absorption of its depreciated 
assets by a former leader in the bicycle industry, who formed a 
new company, on a vastly smaller scale, and now that has had 
to undergo reorganization, with a view to the manufacture prin- 
cipally of automobiles. Of course the bicycle has not disappeared 
altogether from American life, and there are even signs of a 
revival of the cycling interest, in the renewed efforts of rubber 
manufacturers to market bicycle tires. 

THE CANADIAN RUBBER TRADE for the last fiscal year, the first 
months of which were concurrent with the late financial de- 
pression in the United States, on the whole, made a good 
showing. From the details on another page, it will be seen 
that the exports of rubber manufactures were larger than the 
average, and were widely distributed. At the same time, the 
imports of such goods were larger than for a few years past, 
though smaller than five years The recent increase 
may be due to a growing use of rubber goods, involving a 
demand for special articles which the Canadian factories are 
not in a position to supply as economically as some concerns 
elsewhere. It is due to some such consideration that the im- 
portation of rubber goods into the United States continues to 
increase. The imports of raw materials into the Dominion 
for the last fiscal year showed a marked increase. 


ago. 





THE NUMBER OF PATENTS ISSUED in the United States during 
the last fiscal year was greater than in any previous twelve 
months, despite the occurrence meanwhile of what a good many 
people termed “hard which indicates that inventors 
work whether other people do or not. It is of interest to note 
that patents continue to be issued for novelties in the rubber trade 
at a rate which doubtless would surprise Goodyear or Hancock 


times,” 


were they now alive, for those gentlemen departed this life 
with the idea that the whole sum and substance of endeavor in 
rubber goods was wrapped up in their discoveries. 


FRANCE IS THE ONLY COUNTRY manufacturing rubber goods 
from which the imports of such goods into the United States 
exceed in yalue our exports to the same country. Last year we 
bought from France $539,480 worth and sold her only $230,334, 
showing an “adverse balance” of $300,146. Without an oppor- 
tunity for close analysis of the figures, it seems safe to assume 
that French tires are still coming into the American market in 


considerable quantities. 


Tue Eprtor oF THe INDIA RuppeR Wor p is in receipt of a 
very lengthy article on the “Beginnings of India-rubber,” from 
the pen of an Englishman—one who calls himself a student. He 
speaks of the late Charles Goodyear as “Mr. Goodyear of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut.” As a matter of suggestion we wish 
to inform him that Rhode Island is no longer the capital of 


Connecticut. 


Ir THE City or New York, which already owns 231 automobiles 
for the use of its officials, should go much further in the owner- 
ship of these swift vehicles, we need not be surprised to see a 


municipal tire factory established to supply their rubber 


equipment. 





THE WEATHER LATELY has been as favorable for the motor and 
tire trade as it has been unfavorable for rubber shoes. 
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A RUBBER TESTING COMMITTEE. 
much interest has developed in Europe regarding the 


i 


cal and chemical, that it has resulted in the formation of an Inter- 


standardizing of methods for rubber testing, both physi- 


national Committee, of which the following is a partial list. The 
list of names for all countries except the United States is, for 
the present, complete, but the full American committee will be 
completed later 

ENGLAND. 

Dr. Davip Spence, University College, Bristol 

Dr. Joseru Torrey, Analytic chemist, Liverpool 

Mr. Hersert Wricut, a.k.c.s., F.L.s., Editor of The India-Rubber 
Journal, London, Secret 

Dr. Puitie Scuiprowirz, F.c.s., Chancery Lane, London 

FRANCE, 

M. Pierre Brevit, Engineer; editor Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, 
49 Rue des Vinaigriers, Paris, Secreta 

M. Vicror Henry, Professor a Sorbonne, Paris 

M. Bertrrann, Professor a l'Institut Pasteur, Paris. 

GERMANY. 

Profess« Dr. O. Wareur Editor Der Trépenpflancer 

Dr. | Frank, Bet 

Dr. R. Weit, Continental Caoutchouc und Guttapercha Cie., Hanover. 

Dr. | KUHLEMANN leaterstrasse, Hanove 

Dr. W. Tuer, Alsterdamm 2, Hamburg. 

AUSTRIA 
Dr. Hersst, Sec 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. H. ( Pearson, Editor of Tue Inpia Rusper Wortp, No. 395 

Broadway, N« York, Secretary 
CEYLON. 

Mr M. Ketway Bamber, Government analytical chemist, Colombo, 

Pel et ’ 
HOLLAND. 

Professor Dr. S. H ewrrrr Wassenaar, Delft 

Professor Dr. G. Van Irerson, Delft. 

Dr. M. Gresnorr, Direct of the Colonial Museum, Haarlem. 

M. MER R + Haarlem. 

Ml \. Hi. Bers W ‘ (late conservator of torests u ava), 
« < “< 

Dr. Trom eH Buite g, J 

EXTRACTIONS OF CRUDE RUBBER. 
he rHe Eprror or [He INpdIA Rupper Wori”p: We all have 
used resin, ordinary pine resin and other more expensive 
ones, harder and softer ones, in rubber mixings for various pur- 
poses Being very near relation to rubber, resins have a 
greater and are a greater affinity to the rubber molecule than for 
instance zinc oxid ! ther mineral oxides, chalk, oils, et¢ 

Ergo, used at plied in moderation, resins are useful com 
pounding ingred 1 of many processes has been to 
extract resin Ex 1ean the use of solvents and there is 
not a process Ivents which has not proved disastrous 
Solvents can only be recovered partly. They often affect th 
qualit f the « gum. But why extract something which 
may be made useful ordinary methods? For instance, let us 
take the percentage of rubber in Pontianak as 15 per cent., 
esin conte &5 cent. Now the rubber required in a 
mixin il] t rength of a rubber containing 15 per 
cent. of ] 

Mak yf crude rubbers giving the required aver 
age percent f resit \ll one needs to know is the exact 
percentage of resin in h rubber; the rest is simple. Such a 
combination would of course contain a proportionate amount of 
Pontianak i te and other rubbers to match 

I have come to tl nclusion that one of the most important 
factors in working it of a mixing is the proper blending 
of crude rubber not only because one obtains a fixe d percentage 
of resin on » rely ] basis but bec iuse there 1s a distinct 
reaction of ¢ resi compound upon another, causing prac 


affairs still to be 


mpounds being so closely re- 


condition of 


worked upon—that is, resinous ¢ 


lated to rubber may some day lose their identity and become more 

like their twin brother by a process which would result in imi- 

tating nature to some extent. She does it to-day successfully. 
How far scientific research work has enabled us to get is repre- 

sented by some of the new rubber products on the market. 

H. D. 


New York, December 8, 1908. 





RUBBERED FABRICS FOR BALLOONS. 


O tHe Epiror oF THE INDIA Rupper Worip: Referring to 

your inquiry, I have no printed matter at hand relating to 

the rubber-coating of balloons, but if you will refer to “Apple- 

ton’s Encyclopedia” you will find, under head of Modern Balloon- 

ing, an article, written by myself, where my method of coating 
with rubber is mentioned. 

For certain reasons this sort of coating is exceedingly valuable, 
particularly where haste is required, or when two or more lay- 
ers of cloth have to be cemented together. But rubber cannot 
compete with the best oil-varnished fabrics in retaining imper- 
meability—the portions most exposed to the sun quickly drying 
for 
provement, of course, and the demand for a double silk fabric 


out, hardening, and becoming porous. There is room im- 
for dirigible balloons like Baldwin's recently made for the United 
States government may suggest a combination coating rubber 
within and varnish without. A black varnish over the top of a 
dirigible balloon would seem to be a protection to the rubber in 
the most exposed portion, but the varnish must be of a kind that 
will not affect the rubber. 

I would not advise manufacturers to anticipate any considerable 
demand of rubber goods for balloon purposes. The orders must 
necessarily be few and far between, but it might be very con- 
venient to know where the goods could be procured at the shortest 
notice. 

No. 5134 Ridge avenue, 


Yours truly, SAMUEL A. 


Philadelphia 


KING. 


RUBBER-ASPHALT ROADWAY IN FRANCE. 


RECENT United 


Marseilles relates to rubber-asphalt roadways, 


report by the States consul-general at 


A 


experiments have been made for six years past in 


with which 
Marseilles, 
Lyons and other French cities, and which as far as can 


Mr 
paved under the 


Paris, 
be ascertained have given good results. From Skinner’s 


report it would appear that the areas thus far 
new system are devoted to pedestrian traffic exclusively, “but 
from the character of the men interested in the company and the 
increasing importance of the work undertaken, rubber-asphalt 
regarded very seriously as a substitute for the 


The 


paving must be 


more usual form of asphalt paving.” rubber-asphalt paving 


thus far has been confined to the work of a single company, 
operating a patented process, the details of which are not given 
fully. It is stated, however, that “the asphalt reduced to a fine 


powder is in the presence of rubber swelled and softened by 


a solvent. The material thus obtained is a brown powder darker 
than the original asphalt, and it suffices to compress it in order 
that it shall set and harden rapidly.” This pavement is laid 
upon a foundation of first-class concrete, to a thickness of 1.37 

inches. After the application to it of a rammer the 


to 1.57 
surface may be opened immediately to travel. 

In a recent issue of Daily Consular and Trade Reports (No. 
3337) the United States consul at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 


refers to some “root rubber” plants which he regards as new and 
It happens that these plants 
InprA Rupser Wor-p: 
1907— 


1908—page 177. 


of which he sends rough sketches. 
have been described at some length in Tut 
“Ekanda” (Raphionacme utilis) in our issue of July 1, 
page 300 and Atractylis gummifera in March 1, 
The consular report intimates that Mr. O. W. Barrett, of the 
United States department of agriculture, is now making some 


investigations of rubber plants in Portuguese East Africa. 
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Hunting Rubber in Holland---II. 


thought, perilously close to the unprotected edge, but arriving 
The factory which we visited bears the title “Neder- 


JANUARY I, 1909.] 
By the Editor of “The India Rubber World.” 
HAD heard much of The Hague—as who has not—but 
it had not occurred to me that it was a most beautiful safely. 
city of more than 300,000 inhabitants, fashionable, rich, 


and the home of the royal family. I was more than glad to 


visit it, particularly as my invitation came from Dr. A. G. N. 
president of the Netherlands Commission in Lon- 
don, he did brilliant work and come 
to The Hague and be dined I promptly accepted. 


Swart. As 
invited me to 
It is only about 


when he 


20 minutes from Rotterdam, and one can go over the new 


magnificent electric road which for equipment and service equals 
anything anywhere in the world. 

At the dinner were Dr. and Mrs. Swart; Dr. J. Th. Viehoff, ad- 
ministrator of the colonial office; Dr. J. C. A. Everwyn, referendar 
of the department of agriculture, commerce and industry; Dr. W. 
R. Tromp de Haas, chief of the agricultural and chemical labora- 


tories at Buitenzorg, Java; Mr. Jac. Musly, senior partner of 
Weise & Co., and Mr. J. G. Von Hemert, of Amsterdam. The 
dinner was all that hospitality and good taste could suggest. The 


the conv ersatic yn, 


all of 


Imagine a party of cul 


most remarkable thing to me was that 


stories, jok nd speeches were in English. 
tured Americans giving a dinner to a visiting Hollander, and talk- 
ing only Dutch! 
deficiencies of myself and my countrymen. 

“do” The Hague, nor did I have a 


It made me a bit ashamed of the linguistic 


I did not get much chance to 
good look at the great 
Hague, and in summer the most famous and fash- 
Still I was there to study 


seaside resort “Scheveningen,” situated 
close to Th 
ionable watering place in the world. 
rubber and to meet those whose interests centered about it, so 
perhaps I was living up to my opportunities after all. 

I knew that Ridderkerk was quite close to Rotterdam, but the 
effort to find out just how one gets there was rendered unneces- 
sary by my friend Mr. Musly, who looked me up one morning, led 
me to a fine river craft and we steamed up the Maas for a 30 min- 
ute run to Ridderkerk village. We went through the flax country 
and passed many quaint Dutch villages, each of which had some 
specific industry, such as the building of river craft, for example, 
lines of business that are handed down from father to son and em- 
ploy families that live in a sort of feudal state, thrifty, conserva- 
tive, wealthy. Incidentally, I got a new reason for wearing wood 
en shoes. Of course, only the working class use them, and they 
tell me that the willow wood of which they are made is a specific 
for rheumatism. How true this is, I do not know, but personally 
I should have to get very acute twinges before adopting them. 

Landing at Ridderkerk we took a carriage and drove along the 
top of a dike, by dog teams, and horse teams, running, as I 
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SCHEVENINGEN ON NortH Sea, NEAR THE HAGUE. 


landsche Caoutchouc en Gutta Percha Fabriek ‘St. Joris’, Bakker 
& Zoon.” The buildings are of brick, the floors of cement, and the 
whole equipment excellent. The washers, refiners, mixers, tubing 
machines, vulcanizers and presses are of the character found in 
most of the mechanical goods factories. Much of the machinery 
was made in a large machine shop quite near there, owned by a 
brother of the rubber manufacturer. 

On entering the office I was introduced to Mr. Bakker, and as he 
left us alone for a moment I said to Mr. Musly: 

“Where is Zoon?” 

“That is he,” was the reply, “whom I just introduced you to.” 

“T thought you said his name was Bakker ?” 

“It is,” said Mr. Musly, light breaking over his countenance. 
“Zoon means son. The original firm was Bakker & Son; the sen- 
ior is dead and Mr. Bakker, Jr., owns the business.” 

The company was started in 1879, and has a reputation for fine 
goods. The Bakker bicycle tires, for example, are noted for their 
lasting qualities—indeed some of them seem never to wear out. 
In addition to tires the company makes horseshoe pads, mats and 
treads, billiard cushions, a line of asbestos packings and solid tires. 

Amsterdam is noted as being the richest, most exclusive, and 
so say its citizens, the cleanest and altogether the most beautiful 
of the cities in Holland. From a rubber standpoint it is interesting 
as being the location of the Amsterdam Caoutchouc-Fabriek V/h 
Pompe & Co. Their factory is situated on the water front and 
dates back to 1886 when it was started by Dr. D. de Bau, Mr. H. 
L. Bynink, and Mr. J. Pompe. These gentlemen were respectively 
a lawyer, a teacher, and a civil engineer. The first of the three 
died in 1902, the second now lives in Zeist and occupies himself 
chiefly with the administration of certain public works, while Mr. 
Pompe, although still much interested in the company, is a resident 
of Belgium. 

The works have been enlarged a number of times and are now 
exceedingly well equipped for the manufacture of general mechan- 
ical goods, particularly a new type of floor tiling of their own in- 
vention. They make a specialty also of revolving rubber heels 
for such markets as Belgium, and regular heels for consumption 
in their country. 
name of 
has interests in Dutch 

It is also gossiped that when 


Those who deal in balata will recognize the 
Mr. J. G. Von 
Guiana and handles much balata. 


in the Guianas he acquired some exceedingly valuable gold proper- 


Hemert, who large 


ties which have been a constant source of revenue. 














CoLtonraL Museum AT HAARLEM. 
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The oldest rubber factory in Holland is situated in the ancient 
city of Haarlem. It is, indeed, one of the old rubber factories of 
the world, and dates back to 1828, when Jan Van Geuns, an apo- 
thecary, erected a small brick building to manufacture rubber 
catheters and other surgical specialties in soft rubber, which he 


had made in a small way for some time. As he had no steam 
engine or windmill he built a treadmill which was operated by " 


donkeys, or as Mr. Merens expressed it: “The mill was run by A Vos S 
com mol iL i! 


ee nt yo 




















Rupeer Factory oF Pompe & Co. 


asses”—not an impossible happening in any country or any time. 

Van Geuns must have been something of a chemist and very 
much of a genius. There are those who believe he discovered sul- 
phur vulcanization at just about the time that Goodyear and Han- 
cock made the discovery. Certain it is that in 1842 he sold hose 
made of rubber that he guaranteed would not grow hard in the 





OrtcinaAL Factory or Merens BrorHers winter nor soft in the summer. The circulars describing this hose 
[Built by Jan Van Geuns.] are still in existence, and point very strongly to a knowledge of 
sulphur vulcanization. Van Geuns died somewhere in the ’70’s 





and the business was purchased by Merens Brothers in 1876. 
rhey kept the original solidly built two story brick factory that the 
creator of the business has erected, but grouped around it modern 
factory buildings. 

Knowing much of this history it was with more than usual in- 





terest that I descended from the train early one morning, sought a 
cab driver and said to him “Caoutchouc Fabriek Gebréders Mer- 
ens” and rattled away over the cobble paved streets behind a 
heavy Belgian horse toward the manufacturing end of the city. 
These Dutch cabmen are apparently very stolid but they are cer- 
tainly good drivers. This one proved it, when on a narrow street, 
one side of which was a broad canal with not even a two inch 
curb between the roadway and the water, he discovered he had 











taken the wrong road and calmly turned around, the wheels seem- 





R ingly coming within an inch of the edge, while he acted as if he 
.UBRER \CTOR 9 MerENS BROTHERS 
Ruprer Factory oF MERI —— had room to spare. 


Arriving at the factory, we were most cordially received by the 





























Rupper Factory or BAKKER & Zoon, 1908 Roya CEMENT Works AT ROTTERDAM. 
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Tue Late B. BAKKER, SR Dr. A. G. 
Netherlands 


Olympia Rubber 


| President 


[Founder of the firm of Bakker & Zoon, 


rubber manufacturers. | 


senior Merens, his son and nephew. They took us through the 
factory, which was exceedingly well equipped for the manufacture 
of the smaller lines of rubber goods, such as general mold work, 
The 
most bulky of the goods manufactured were asbestos packings, 


deckle straps and garden hose in continuous lengths averaging 700 


jar rings, pads and molded articles in semi-hard rubber. 


[his hose was apparently made on the mandrel 
There 


feet to the length 


somewhat as regular 34 garden hose is made. was a 
smooth inner tube covered with plies of friction cloth cut on the 
bias and an outer cover and the hose was cloth wrapped and steam 
vulcanized. If it was made in short lengths and the ends butted 
and joined after semi-vulcanization, it was so done as to defy de- 
tection, and if it wasn’t done that way a new and simple process 
in hose making had been evolved. 

On the subject of just how they manufactured this hose, Mr. 
Merens was silent. He was justly proud of the product and per- 
fectly willing to have any one examine it and describe it but as to 
how it was done, they must do their own guessing. This hose, 
by the way, was exceptionally strong, the fabric being woven from 
a mixture of cotton and linen. 


The mechanical equipment of the factory was such as one would 





BAKKER & Zoon’s DrepGING SLEEVES. 


[Length 64 inches; diameter 21 inches.] 





N. Swart. 











Tue Late Jutius WEISE. 
Commission at the 
Exhibition. ] 


of the crude rubber firm of 


Weise & Co.] 


[ Founder 


find in any mechanical factory employing from 50 to 100 men. 
The washers, grinders, tubing machines, vulcanizers, spreaders and 
the two-rolled calender were products of French, Dutch and Eng- 
lish machine shops, and while none of the machines were of the 
“Jumbo” type, they were all well fitted for the work to which they 
were put. 

I was much interested in the old building which dated back to 
the beginning of things in rubber. It was built of small hand made 
bricks set in mortar that had turned as hard as flint. With its 
low ceilings, heavy beams and queer half circle windows, it seemed 
a modest, yet solid monument to one of the real pioneers in the 
business and one that would probably remain standing when great- 
er and more modern factories had crumbled to dust. 

The factory fronts on one of the great canals, so that freights of 
all sorts, to and from, are exceedingly cheap and the business is 
evidently prosperous. The workmen looked intelligent and had 
somewhat the air of old retainers who were proud of their em- 
ployers and the feeling seemed to be reciprocal, as shown when 
one of the partners called attention to a youngster in the office 
who, he said, spent an hour each evening studying English. 

After inspecting the factory, we lunched at Die Kroon, opposite 





BAKKER & Zoon’s SucTION HOsE. 


[Length, 13 feet 2 inches; diameter, 1934 inches.] 
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and in sight of the great cathedral and the 
Dutch claim 


the old Market House, 
Coster, whom the 
Whether it 
decide. At 
surrounded. by 


statue of Laurens Janszoon 


as the inventor of printing were he or 


province to any 


Hall, 


some of 


Gitenberg, it isn’t in my 


rate in the old Haarlem Town 
florid 


there are ancient models of Coster’s presses, so perhaps he was 


portraits of burgomeisters, them priceless, 


No. 1 in the art that made publishing possible. 
To digress a moment from the very interesting scenes and say a 


word about the Dutch language: everywhere were signs and very 
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BAKKER & Zoon’s Horse Potro BALt. 


soon most of them were readable to any one who knew English 


with a smattering of German. For example—“Zunlight 
Zeep” 
“Sunlight Soap”; 
bidden”. Then too, we soon learned that the custom of putting a 


j after the i in so many words indicated that i was long and the j 


slight 
on a flaming advertisement could mean nothing else but 


“verboten” wherever encountered meant “for- 


not sounded Of the surnames on street signs were many that 


were very pleasantly familiar; such names as Vermeule and Van 
Vliet were in evidence and made one feel at home. 

After a ride through the residence section of the city, where are 
many elegant houses, we put in the rest of the afternoon visiting 
the Colonial Museum, which has perhaps the most complete col- 
The Dutch colonies 


There are models of 


lection of industrial products in existence. 


are of course very thoroughly represented. 


boats nd canoes, wonderful collections of arms, 


native houses 
ornaments, head dresses and native tools, and thousands of speci- 








mens of woods from all 
over the world. There are 
herbaria filled with strange 
and rare plants, hundreds 
of jars of grains, seeds, and 
nuts used for food, and in 
one large room devoted to 
india-rubber there is per- 
haps the best collection of 
gutta-percha-, balata and 
East Indian rubbers that 
can be found anywhere 





It was almost nightfall 


when we reluctantly left 








this most interesting sym- 
posium of Dutch progress 
and bidding good-bye to 
our friend Merens, who 
had acted as guide and 
A Dutcu WIN>?MILI explainer all the after- 


noon, caught our train and returned to Rotterdam. 
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CRUDE RUBBER INTERESTS. 


ECHO OF A FRAUD IN RUBBER. 

A CIRCULAR issued in connection with the affairs of The 

Rubber Plantation and Estates, Limited, an 
English company in course of liquidation by the official receiver 
[see THe InNpIA Rupser Wortp, August 1, 1908—page 364], asks 
the shareholders to sign a petition for a court order staying the 
liquidation until a shareholders’ meeting can be held. It is 
proposed to reduce the nominal capital from £180,000 to £60,000, 
of which the present holdings will represent £50,000, with £10,000 
to be found by the directors and their friends. Of the latter 
it is estimated that creditors would absorb £5,000, and £5,000 could 
be devoted to working capital. The circular asserts that “the 
area of the property [in the State of Ceara] has undoubtedly 
overstated, but that rubber is there in abundance cannot 
The company was registered January 31, 1906. 


Brazilian 


been 
be doubted.” 
A RUBRER COMPANY TO HUNT GOLD. 

Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the Inambari Para- 
Rubber Estates, Limited (London, November 10), the chairman, 
Sir Martin Conway, spoke at length of the gold prospects in 
the Inambari river region which will be opened up by the com- 
pletion of the road which the company are building as one of the 
conditions of their rubber concession. He proposed, and it was 
voted, that the rubber company subscribe £20,000 to the capital 
of a £100,000 company to be formed under the name Inambari 
Gold Dredging Concessions, Limited. 

RUBBER IN PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

THE annual report of the Companhia de Mocambique for the 
year 1907, which on the whole makes a favorable showing, refers 
with satisfaction to the company’s trading in rubber. The col- 
lections reached 19,760 kilograms [43,472 pounds], which was 
sold in London and Hamburg for £7,400, to use round numbers. 
The highest price realized was 4 shillings per pound. The net 
profit was upward of 47 per cent., or about £3,520. This would 
figure out at 40 cents (gold) per pound. The rubber came mostly 
from wild Landolphia creepers, and a small amount from cultivated 
Ceara. The Mascarenhasia elastica has been found on their 
concession and yields good rubber. Its cultivation is proposed. 
[See Tue InptA Rupper Wortp, May 1, 1906—page 265.] 

RUBBER IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 

A croup of Belgian capitalists, it is reported, will exploit the 
rich rubber supplies of Lunda district, in Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa), the development of which has been retarded by 
the lack of local capital. The territory mentioned adjoins the 
Congo Free State; all shipments are to be made through the 
port of Loanda, which is within the Portuguese sphere. 

LARGE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK. 

On Thursday, December 3, 57 invoices of crude india-rub- 
ber were passed in the first division of the customs appraiser’s 
warehouse at New York. The net value of the merchandise 
was $2,172,964.35. These are official figures furnished by 
William S. Harris, examiner of rubber in the United States 
public stores. 

BRIEF MINTION. 

M. Avucuste CHeva.ier, of France, well known for his scien- 
tific explorations in West Africa, contributed so 
much to the world’s knowledge of the rubber species in that 
region, was lately reported to be about to start on another 
mission of the kind, on behalf of the French government, to 
last for two years or more. 

The imposition of a tax of 2 pence per pound on all rubber 
exported from Madagascar has lessened materially the collection 
of the low class rubber found in the west of the island. The 
total exports of rubber during 1907 were 972,391 kilograms, 
,267,203 kilograms in 1906, worth 


which have 


worth 5,242,637 francs, against 


7,537,940 francs. 
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Yield of Wild and Planted ‘‘ Para’? Rubber. 


W' \T is the yield of a rubber tree? Simple as the ques- 
tion may appear—and it is asked incessantly—giving an 

intelligent answer to it is by no means simple. One 
must consider what variety of rubber is involved, where the 
tree grows, whether “wild” or cultivated, and, if the latter, 
the conditions under which planted. A remark may be recalled 
here from a report by a former British consul at Para writing of 
native Heveas in the Amazon region: “Two trees growing close 
together and under apparently precisely similar conditions will 
often vary very much as regards their yield.” 

There is no question that rubber trees do yield, else what 
would become of the rubber market? On one day during the 
past month the customs authorities at New York reported the 
arrival of rubber of an invoice value exceeding $2,000,000. ‘The 
custom house at Para dealt last year with 80,638,800 pounds, and 
some years the figures have been larger. Besides, the Amazon 
region doesn’t supply all the rubber used. We hear over and 
over again that the Brazilian rubber is derived from trees scat 
tered in dense forests, and that the native tappers gain a very 
small amount of latex from each day’s tapping. But the Para 
shipments argue either a tremendous number of wild rubber 
trees or a very considerable average annual yield per tree. 

Since it must be admitted that trees do yield rubber, the ques- 
tion remains, how much? This subject, as relating to forest 
rubber, has been treated at some length in former numbers of 
Tue InprA Russer Wor.p, including quotations from Mr. Vice 
Consul Temple, who once reported having had access to the books 
of some operators in the Brazilian field, indicating an average 
yield of 2.2 to 3.3 pounds yearly per tree. He was of the 
opinion, however, that very many trees were being worked with 
no larger average yield than 1.1 pounds. His report, however, 
had to do only with the state of Para, where the rubber fields 
have been worked longer and more thoroughly than in the up- 
river regions. It does not seem to have occurred to the Amazon 
rubber trade to consider the yield of individual trees so long as 
total results are satisfactory. But chance details which have 
come to hand from time to time point to the probability of a yield 
of 4 to 10 pounds yearly per tree, varying with the degree to 
which estradas have been “worked out.” 

With the coming of cultivated rubber, on plantations owned by 
capitalists and with shares listed on stock exchanges, the question 
of yields becomes of particular interest in connection with the 
analysis of company reports. If one tree will afford a given 
quantity of rubber, will 1,000 give a thousand fold? In con- 
sidering any of the figures which follow—all relating to the 
yield of plantation Para (Hevea) in the Far East—it must be 
remembered that such yields may be influenced— 

By the character of the soil, altitude, or climatic conditions ; 

3y the closeness or width of the planting; 

By the frequency of tapping; 

By the method of tapping; 

By the care with which the latex is handled. 

Trees with short trunks of large girth may be more productive 
than taller ones of less girth. The commencement of tapping is 
determined by the size of the trees rather than their age, and all 
trees do not grow at the same rate. It may be pointed out that 
even in the most detailed rubber plantation reports up to date 
statements of vield, as a rule, include in one total the produce of 
mature trees tapped throughout the year and that of trees just 
come “into bearing,” which may have been tapped once or twice, 
only. 

It would be desirable to have, from each of several well man- 
aged plantations, a record of the yield of a definite number of 
rubber trees, of uniform size and age, tapped the same number of 


times in a year, by the same system, and with the same method 
of treating the latex. It is not wholly satisfying to have included 
in one total a large tree yielding 5 pounds or more and a smaller 
tree from which %4 pound or less has been obtained. In default 
of such figures the following details have been culled from the 
sources most available. 

In the latest edition of his “Hevea Brasilieusis” Mr. Herbert 
Wright has compiled a lot of data on the yields reported from 
rubber estates, though without any effort to establish any rule 
as to yields as related to the age of the trees tapped. From one 
of his tables we have taken 23 items, referring to as many proper- 
ties, on which, in 1905, 166,740 trees yielded 215,933 pounds of 
rubber, or 1,235 pounds per tree. The average per tree on one 
estate was as low as .32 pound; the largest reported for any one 
was 5.5 pounds per tree. A list of 16 of those properties shows 
an average yield per tree of 1.351 pounds. Six estates showed 
averages per tree of 2 pounds, 2.2, 3.2, 3.25, 3.5, amd 5.5 
respectively, 

From another table in Mr. Wright’s book a list has been com- 
piled of 8 estates, on which 79,631 trees, in 1906, yielded 200,220 
pounds of rubber—an average of 2.52 pounds. The average per 
tree on the various estates was 2.03 pounds, 2.37, 2.46, 2.75, 2.79, 
2.88, 3, and 7.1 pounds respectively. 

A particularly interesting item appears in the report of the 
Anglo-Malay Rubber Co., Limited, for the calendar year 1907. 
On their Terentang estate 28,043 Hevea trees, aged 7-8 years, 
are stated to have yielded 105,655 pounds of dry ruber, or an 
average of 3.76 pounds per tree. On their Ayer Angat estate, 
however, 14,540 older trees (9-10 years) yielded only 42,970 
pounds, or an average of 2.95 pounds. On the other hand, 5,440 
trees on their Batang Bali estate mostly only 6-7 years, though a 
few were 9-10, gave 18,112 pounds, or an average of 3.32. The 
total tapping for 1907, on these and another estate, covered 68,236 
trees, yielding 224,778 pounds, or 3.29 average. 

An attempt has been made by the writer to analyze the ages of 
the Hevea trees tapped during three years by the Bukit Rajah 
Rubber Co., Limited. Taking account of the approximate ages 
of their trees, so far as can be gathered from the company’s va- 
rious reports, and their definite statements of the number of trees 
tapped and their yield, these results appear: 

Year ending March 31, 1906.—Trees tapped, 34,457; yield, 
33,203 pounds; average age of trees at end of period, 6.23 years; 
average yield per tree, .97 pound. 

Year ending March 31, 1907.—Trees tapped, 88,341; yield, 
118,982 pounds; average age of trees, 5.94 years; average yield, 
1.345 pounds. 

Year ending March 31, 1908.—Trees tapped, 80,295; yield, 
163,521 pounds; average age of trees, 7.27 years; average yield, 
1.83 pounds. 

Some very definite information is given in the report of the 
Highlands and Lowlands Para Rubber Co., Limited, for 1906. It 
is stated that on one block of 16 acres 807 Hevea trees, 9 years 
old, planted 30x25 feet, were tapped during three periods of the 
year mentioned, with these results: 2,500 pounds at the first, 
1,469 at the second, and 1,773 at the third, or a total of 5,742 
pounds—an average of 7.01 pounds per tree for the year. 

During the business year 1906-7 the Federated Malay States 
Rubber Co., Limited, collected 32,175 pounds of rubber from 
12,335 trees, wide planting—averaging 2.60 pounds. 

It may be added that the total production of plantation rubber 
in the Federated Malay States for 1906 was 861,738 pounds, from 
441,482 trees, of varying ages, or an average of 1.95 pounds per 
tree. 

From all the preceding data it would appear safe to estimate 
not less than 2 pounds annually from trees, say 8 years old, with 
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But much 
authenticated. 


reason to expect an increased yield with greater age. 
larger yields, in exceptional cases, have been 
Eleven-year-old trees on Culloden estate, specially tapped, gave 14 
pounds of rubber from 8 months’ tapping, and trees of unknown 
age (probably 20 to 25 years), from 10 to 25 pounds each in one 
year. 

So far the maximum capacity of a cultivated Hevea would 
seem unsettled; meanwhile the conditions for a liberal produc- 
A recent writer mentions five 
neighboring rubber plantations in Ceylon, on which were em- 


tion have not been agreed upon. 


ployed an equal number of tapping processes, each strongly de 
fended by the plantation manager using it. 


NOTES ON RECENT YIELDS. 

KuaLa Lumpur Rubber Co., Limited, in the year ended June 30 
gained 79,274 pounds of rubber from 39,543 trees (age not stated), 
or a fraction over 2 pounds per tree. This year more trees are 
result that the four months ended Octo- 
ber 31 yielded 60,740 pounds. 
of rubber to Antwerp was sold on November 19 at an average 
of 5s. 634d. [= $1.35 1/3] per pound. The latest Kuala Lumpur 
report refers to an average of more than 6 pounds per tree 


being tapped, with the 
The company’s last consignment 


having been obtained from something over 10,000 trees on the 
neighboring and older estates of the Federated Malay States 
Rubber Co., Limited, which are under the care of the same man- 
ager, Mr. E. B. Skinner. 

Sumatra Para Rubber Plantations, Limited, in their first re- 
port, mention the collection of 62,700 pounds in 15 months, or an 


average of 3 pounds per tree, young and old. The rubber realized 


3s. 4.51d. [= 82.1 cents] in London, after paying charges. The 
cost on the plantation is figured at 1s. 1.87d. [= 28 1/3 cents] 
per pound. 
Rupser PLANTATION YIELDS (IN PounpDs). 
1907. 1908. 
Vallambrosa Rubber Co.: 
Eight months to November 30......... 144,584 169,731 
Kuala Lumpur Rubber Co.: 
Twelve months to June 30............. a51,998 78,274 
[a—Fifteen months 
Perak Rubber Plantations: 
Nine months to November _30....... 22,670 36,534 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co.: 
Six months to June 30.. seeeseeees 3,077 4,354 
Sumatra Pardé Rubber Plantations: 
Fifteen months to June 30......... 62,700 


Pataling Rubber Estates Syndicate 
Seven months to July 31 gaara ; 37,752 40,035 
Federated (Selangor) Rubber Co.: 


Four months to July 31......... 5,658 15,785 
Anglo-Malay Rubber Co.: 
Eleven months to November 30 196,109 312,050 


Seremban Estate Rubber Co.: 
Eight months to September 30 
Perak Rubber Plantations: 


79,167 100,418 


Eleven months to November 30... 22,670 36,534 
P. P. K. (Ceylon) Rubber Estates 
Ten months to October 31 10,448 22,212 
Lanadron Rubber Estates: 
Eleven months to November 30 88.439 165,056 
Some YIELDS IN NOVEMBER 
1907 1908. 
Anglo-Malay Rubber Co - ; 22,450 34,062 
Lanadron Rubber Estates er we «=D 17,508 
Perak Rubber Plantations 4,542 7,442 
Sumatra Para Rubber Plantations... 3,250 5,940 








THE DISCOVERER OF GUAYULE. 
InpIA Rupper Wort: 


y te THE Eprror or THe 

on “Guayule in the United States” in your issue for No- 
vember 1 (page 58) reference is made to the official report—on 
behalf of this 


States and Mexico, in which monumental work occurs the first 
scientific reference to what is now so widely known as the 


In some notes 


country—on the boundary between the United 
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“guayule” rubber plant. 
be without interest. 
The Mexican boundary survey was created by act of the United 
States congress to carry out the provisions of the treaty of 
Guadalupe. Its duties were to determine the dividing line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States; to trace the Colorado; to 
examine into the mineral and agricultural resources, and to gain 


A little history of this survey may not 


information concerning the natural history of the localities ex- 
plored. The party consisted of about a hundred persons, includ- 
ing surveyors, scientists, artisans, and laborers. 

John Milton Bigelow, the original collector of guayule, was 
born in Vermont in 1804, educated a physician, practised medicine 
in Lancaster, Ohio; served as surgeon and botanist in the Mexi- 
can boundary and Pacific railroad surveys, and occupied the chair 
of materia medica in the Michigan Medical College. 
author of “Medicinal Plants of Ohio” 
materia medica, and died in Detroit, Michigan, in 1878. 


He was the 
and numerous articles on 


Bigelow should have more credit for the discovery of guayule. 
Our sympathies go out to this intrepid collector. The writer has 
looked for guayule in the same section but under present con- 
Bigelow’s original location was 
“Escondido creek,” which place is not given on recent maps of 
Havard gives Rio Escondido as a stream flowing into the 
Rio Grande from the Mexican side, three miles below Eagle Pass. 
Havard, however, does not give guayule on his list of plants. 

The writer examined this locality in 1901 and again in 1907, 
but was unable to locate the shrub. Judging from the character 
of the flora I infer that this location is outside of the guayule 
belt. 

Concerning the location of Escondido creek Mr. J. T. Robinson, 
acting land commissioner, Austin, Texas, writes: “The 
‘Escondido’ is frequently used for the name of small creeks in 
The largest of these in the 
guayule belt of the country is situated in Pecos county and 


veniences and did not succeed. 


Texas. 


word 


the southwestern part of Texas. 
flows northward into the Pecos river.” 

Dr. Asa Gray in his later description of the plant (Synoptical 
Flora of the United States—Volume Composite) says: “Found 
on southwestern of Texas (Bigelow) adjacent 
Mexico (Parry and Palmer). The plant contains gum or resin 
in Mexico.” 

The proceedings of the boundary commission were marked 
by bitter quarrels between the commissioner and his subordinates. 
and graft 
The quality of the rations formed a source 
of complaint from the men. Employés were unable to draw their 
pay on account of lack of funds. One man, the assistant quarter- 
master, was murdered by outlaws (first appearance of the “south- 


borders and 


Charges and counter charges alleging drunkenness 


were freely made 


western bad man”) near El! Paso. 

That considerable anxiety was shown in the expected aridity 
of the line of march is evinced by the fact that the original order 
for supplies called for “to barrels of whiskey, 60 gallons of 
brandy, 100 gallons of claret, 60 gallons of sherry, 30 gallons of 
port, and 4o gallons of fine assorted wine in bottles.” 

With such a layout we wonder that they did not report more 
guayule. We 
beautiful, highly colored pictures of birds and reptiles. 

CHARLES P. FOX. 


also begin to douwht the authenticity of those 


Akron, Ohio, December 9, 1908. 


stated to 
be conducting negotiations for the purchase of the various as- 


THE recently formed German asbestos syndicate is 


bestos mines situated in the Ural mountains region of Russia, 
the output of which has risen within ten years past from ror,- 
638 poods to 571,904 poods [—=20,571,786 pounds]. 

An international aéronautical exhibition is to be held this 
year at Munich, comprising nine sections, covering the whole 
field of balloon making and its accessories, flying machines 
in the different stages of their development, and in general the 
subject of the control of aérial vehicles in flight. 
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The India-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE great cotton strike which lasted for seven weeks and 
7 led to the closing down of 400 mills, came to an end 
on November 6, largely owing to the good offices of 
Darwen and Salford, the latter, Alderman 
Frankenburg, being a well known rubber manufacturer. There 
has been some giving way on both sides, 
but the masters have got the § per cent. 
reduction in wages, only this does not 
take effect until March 1, instead of at once. The cessation of 
the strike is of course a good thing for many besides the opera- 
tives immediately concerned, but it must not be assumed that the 
prevalent depression in trade, and more particularly in the cotton 
trade, is likely to show any rapid improvement. The world is 
still replete with goods manufactured at high prices during the 
past boom, and in all probability the mills will continue to run on 
The rubber works 
are of course large buyers of cotton cloth and prices have been 
recently in their favor; their trade interest in the strike has refer- 
ence to the sale of the various mechanical rubber goods used by 
the cotton mills and associated industries, and salesmen will be 
glad that an exceptionally slack period has come to an end. An 
important matter which is against the staple Lancashire industry 
at the moment is the very low silver exchange, curtailing the de- 
mand from the great Eastern markets of China and India, on 
Mr. Frankenburg, who has 
been mayor of Salford for three years in succession, has now 
retired from that position, which he has admittedly filled with 
credit and distinction. Under the heading “The Cotton Goods 
Market” in the November issue of THe InpIA RusBer Wor tp, I 
read that the position betokens a supply of cotton unequal to the 
At the moment, looking at the position of the Man- 
chester trade—worse, experts say, than it has been for 40 years 
—it is rather difficult to accept the statement, as regards Ameri- 


the mayors of 


THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON TRADE. 


short time as was the case before the strike. 


which Lancashire so largely depends. 


demand. 


can cotton at all events. 


Tue address given at the recent Rubber Exhibition at Olympia 
on the relations between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer, raises one or 


by Dr. P. Schidrowitz 


TRADE SECRETS 


tw uesti which see Z 
am semen. © questions which seem to call for 


consideration, and this quite outside the 
strict subject matter of the lecture. The author has of late years 
given a good deal of attention to rubber analysis and has no 
doubt gone to considerable expense in fitting up his experimental 
laboratory. Ncw I may be wrong, but I am presuming that his 
actions are not primarily based on Benthamist motives, though 
he may to some extent have the interests of the trade at heart. 
It strikes me, in view of the secretiveness displayed by the works 
chemist as regards experimental work and analysis, that Dr. 
Schidrowitz is giving away rather too much to those who will 
give nothing in return for the information and help. Any 
methods for physical testing, which he may devise or elaborate, 
will be examined and taken over as a free gift by others who will 
utilize them to advantage. I remember that Dr. Weber was 
always inveighing against what he called the miserable policy 
of secrecy and silence adopted by the chemists of our large rubber 
works; they read what was published with avidity and con- 
tributed nothing to contemporary literature. Of course with 
regard to this point of publication one has to remember that the 
consulting chemist is his own master and the works chemist is 
not. The latter has his policy dictated to him and it is a safe 
assumption that in the majority of cases he is requested to 
abstain from appearing in print or on the platform. Dr. Weber 
had many a hit at rubber trade secrets, but although there may 
not be many of real value now existent, still there is a good 


deal about works procedure which individual firms conceive it 
to be their interest to keep to themselves and no one will blame 
their conservatism. It is particularly noticeable that in the course 
of his paper Dr. Schidrowitz hauled himself up once or twice 
somewhat abruptly when he came to points which had come 
before him in his consultative capacity and which he was not 
at liberty to enlarge upon. The rubber trade, it seems to me, 
will continue to show aloofness among its individual members, 
and although there are outside enthusiasts who think that manu- 
facturers should meet and discuss matters on the lines of the 
Iron and Steel Institute or newly formed Institute of Metal, 
I don’t see much chance of the suggestion coming to fruition. 
Dr. Obach published his work on Gutta-percha when he was 
with Messrs. Siemens, but I cannot call to mind anything else in 
the way of a book coming from the inner recesses of any of our 
rubber factories. The tendency has been in the other direction. 


THE interesting article which appeared under this title from 
the pen of Mr. Ira W. Henry in Tue Inp1a Rupser Wortp for 
October suggests one or two remarks by 
way of comparison with this country. 
The reference made to existing specifi- 
cations of various authorities for rubber insulation indicate a 
state of affairs not yet reached in this country. Certainly the 
various types of insulated wires, especially in the case of flexibles, 
are standardized in this country. Moreover, we have a Cable 
Makers’ Association, the members of which guarantee that all 
wires bearing the union label are of first-class quality. There is 
not, among the manufacturers as to 
the precise mixing to be employed. If I read Mr. Henry’s article 
right the Americans are bound to work to a standard of 40 or 
other percentage of Para, the reference to the admixture of dry 
mineral water is presumably an error. There may be some rigid 
specifications of the sort in existence here, but in the bulk of 
work the firms turning out union or best quality cables have 
their own mixings. What the buyers do not altogether approve 
of in the present situation is the practical agreement as to price, 
and in one case at any rate an order has gone out of the country 
as the quotations obtained from various firms were exactly the 
In other cases surprise has been expressed at the close 


GROWTH OF THE 
INSULATED WIRE 
INDUSTRY. 


however, any agreement 


same. 
approximation of prices where the insulations differed consider- 
ably in value. Mr. Henry refers to the chemical testing which is 
in vogue in America; in the interests of fair trading it is to be 
hoped that this is punctiliously carried out. With regard to the 
prospective increase in the use of rubber insulation, I think that 
mining purposes might have been included. The demand for 
flexibles and other small diameter cables will assuredly increase 
largely, but the bare conductor system for modern high voltages 
will continue to displace rubber in one of its former important 
Rubber insulation is referred to as being largely 
In this country rubber and 


applications. 
used by the telephone companies. 
gutta-percha have been largely displaced by paper insulation, the 
strands being carried in a lead tube, the air in which is kept dry 
by sulphuric acid. It certainly seems rather anomalous that old 
rubber insulation should continue to be burnt off the wires in the 
I would not go so far as to say that none 
of it is ever recovered. A good deal has been recovered by hand 
labor in England, and at least one special machine has been built 
to do the work and has given satisfactory results. 
At the meeting held in London on November 27 a dividend of 
declared—the same as last year—and this 
despite the somewhat adverse conditions 
experienced in the motor and cycle 
trades. The particular trading condi- 


present year of grace. 





100 per cent. was 
THE DUNLOP 
RUBBER CO. 





tions which this rubber company enjoys owing to its very intimate 
connection with the Dunlop Tyre company have been referred to 
on former occasions, and there is no need for repetition, though 
of course the public who only see the general announcement of 
the dividend in the newspapers—and it is pretty well advertised— 
are apt to jump to the conclusion that rubber manufacturers gen- 
erally are making an exceedingly good thing out of their business. 
The chairman, Mr. Harvey du Cros, made special reference to the 
fact that they had overcome various difficulties experienced in the 
manufacture of omnibus tires, after having lost a good deal of 
money in their primary efforts in this direction. 

this important company as the 


THE profits announced by 


result of its first year’s incorporation amounted to £63,411, which 


is very near the £65,000 mentioned in 

» oo Se, the prospectus. A dividend of 4 per 
LIMITED. 

cent. is declared on the ordinary 


shares, and £15,000 is written off the good will which figured 


As regards the balata 


their 


rather prominently in the prospectus 


belting business the company seem to be holding own, 


regard to the large competition which has now 


cheaper qualities of belting, I shall be 


but having 
arisen, especially in the 


surprised if the Glasgow 


works make any further great strides 
° le, 
in this part of their 


business. Indeed, they may possibly find it 
necessary to adopt the somewhat lavish advertising tactics which 


have brought the new competitors’ goods before a wide public 


[ue following advertisement recently appeared in the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry: 


WANTED 


boratory, 


having ow! 
with gas, 
rubber proc 
Apply to 


South 


Inorganic chemist, 


experienced to work 
SYNTHETIC Se ee eae matin 
RUBBER. ess Chance for life 
Motors a1 
npton row, I 


, 
a synthetic 

situation 
cecessories, Limited, 1 


ondon, W. (¢ 
struck me as interesting, though my 


This 
curiosity did not go to the extent of applying for the life situa- 


advertisement 


[I am wondering whether it has anything to do with Heine- 
mann’s patent of This reads: “A mixture of 
acetylene and ethylene is heated at a dull red heat and the result- 
ing 
tion of methyl chloride 
prene thus obtained is equal in every way to the natural product.” 
Well, perhaps it may be, 


interest 


tion. 
October 2, 1907. 
divinyl converted into methyl divinyl or isoprene by the ac- 
from the 


Caoutchouc condensed iso- 
and the patent deals with a scientific 
It is, however, of no novelty to prove 
well 


process of great 
that prepared by 
appointed laboratory. What would be novel is a proof that it can 
be made at a price to enable it to compete with the natural pro- 


stumbling block comes in and I don’t 


rubber can be chemical experts in a 


duct. This is where the 
see how it is to be easily removed 
rubber is by no means confined to those who are ignorant of the 


its associations because continuous work 


[he search for synthetic 


rubber manufacture and 


in this direction is being carried on in the research laboratory 
of the Continental works at Hanover. In other quarters, how- 
ever, the mistaken enthusiast and the rogue have been largely to 
the fore in connection with the business, and each have found 
supporters of sufficient credulity to advance funds for experi- 


mental work 
WITH reg 


rubber compared with the 


rd to the inferiority or otherwise of plantation Para 


ordinary Brazilian product some mild 


recrimination has been going on be 
—— tween experts in the columns of The 
: India-Rubber Journal. I think that I 


am right in saying that the present position is this: By the 
l 


employment of certain picked brands of rubber on a small scale 
it may no doubt have been shown that even for the most import 
ant application no perceptible difference is discernible—that is, as 
far as judgment can be mad On the 
is so much variation in the rubber marketed by 


without the test of time 
other hand there 
different plantations that manufacturers not unnaturally are in- 
large quantities for any particular best purpose. 
five-ton lot without 


in the quality or at 


disposed to us¢ 


At present it seems impossible to buy a 


finding considerable variations any rate 
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variations which are not met with in the case of Brazilian Para. 
For commoner purposes this matter is not of great importance 
and the advantage of being able to use crépe rubber straight off 
without any washing is appreciated in certain branches of the 
trade. By the way, I hear of rubber being offered as crépe and 
at similar prices though it was merely a wild rubber of a resinous 
nature prepared in the form of Ceylon crepe. It may possibly 
have been offered upon its merits, but judging from what I was 
told an intention to deceive the buyer was not improbable. 


DR. JOSEPH TORREY. 


HE practical thinking chemist in the rubber mill is sure to 
rise, particularly if he has business ability. What inspired 
this thought was the fact that Dr. Joseph Torrey, who began 


as a rubber chemist, 





is to-day not only 
chemist but super- 
intendent and _ di- 


rector of a prosper- 


ous rubber com- 
pany. Dr. Torrey 
was born in East 
Hardwick, Ver- 


mont, in 1862. He 
graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 
1884 and was assist- 
ant in chemistry at 
Lafayette College 
for one then 
chem- 

Col- 
lege for years. 
He went to Har- 
vard College on the 
fellowship 





year, 
professor of 
istry at Iowa 


five 


Morgan 





in 1890, but soon re- 
signed it to take an 


JosepH Torrey, PH.D. ‘ 
assistant protessor- 
He was made a Ph. D. in 1896. In 1900 he went to Akron, 
The Rubber Co., to 


subsequently added the superintendency of the reclaiming depart- 


ship. 


Ohio, as chemist of Diamond which was 


ment. In 1902 he went to Liverpool as consultant for the North- 

Rubber Co.., 
tendent in 1903, and subsequently put upon the board of direc- 
Personally, Dr 


western Limited, and was made general superin- 


tors. lorrey is a quiet, studious, modest gentle- 
man, deeply interested in rubber problems and usually right in his 
conclusions. 

Tue Anchor Cable Co., made a debenture issue 
of £50,000 | rhe 
incorporated in December, 1900, to manufacture electric cables, 


Limited, have 


$243,325], at 4% per cent. company was 


at Leigh, Lancashire. In 1903 all the issued shares were pur- 
chased by Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Limited, since 
which time the Anchor business has been carried on and financed 
by the The output 
is confined to rubber wires and telephone cables. 
The debenture issue 


Callender company as a distinct concern. 
The manufac- 
turing profit in 1907 reached £7,982 16s. 1d. 
is for the retiring bankers’ loans incident to the 
reorganization of the Anchor business, and is guaranteed by the 


purpose of 
Callenders. The approaching acquisition of the British tele- 
phone system by the government gives rise to the expectation of 
important orders for new telephone equipment. 


exhibition in London R. M. Howison 
Seamless Rubber Co., Davol 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. and 


At the medical 
exhibited American 
Rubber Co., Faultless Rubber Co.., 


Morgan & Wright. 


recent 
goods of the 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


HAWES’S WATERPROOF FISH AND GAME BAG. 

HE self closing waterproof rubber lined bag here illustrated 

i may be worn under the coat or on the outside, and is 
an ideal trout bag when worn with strap over shoulder. 
Dead grass color, with an acid-proof rub- 
ber lining that can be turned and washed, 
preventing the scenting or soiling of 
clothes. It will not bag at the top because 
of the self closing device; fish cannot get 
out, and they are kept clean since dust and 





twigs cannot enter. Made in two sizes— 
12x12 inches and 9x9 inches—to fit side or 
back pockets of hunting coat. An extra 
pocket is attached to the outside for fly 
book or bait box. It is a very handy and 





Waterproor GAME serviceable article. [C. J. Hawes, Cabot, 
BAG Vermont. | 


BUKACEK'S PNEUMATIC CUSHION. 

THE object of a recent invention is to provide, for the con- 
venience of persons obliged to stand very much upon a floor or 
other hard surface, a yielding cushion, and the article illustrated 
here is novel, simple, and durable in character. The interior 
is composed of an air tube wrapped into a plurality of convolu- 
tions, one surrounding the other, the whole being adapted to 
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BuKACEK’s PNEUMATIC CUSHION 


being inflated through an ordinary air valve. The tube is formed 
of fabric, rubber lined, and the cushion is completed by the addi- 


tion of a rubber cover. preferably roughened or checked, to the 
upper face of the cushicn. While an oblong form is illustrated, 
other forms may be produced. The cushion is designed particu- 
larly for hookkeepers and clerks whose work requires them 
to stand for long periods while at their work. This invention is 
the subject of United States patent No. 889,756, granted to 
Joseph S. Bukacek, Riverside, Alabama. 


BODLEY'S REVOLVING RUBBER HEELS. 
Ir really appears as if the rubber heel were coming to America 
head of the rest of the world in 
that we have a revolving 
heel that does its own re- 
volving The English 
heels, if we understand 
them aright, are station- 
ary until they get worn 
a little, and then the 
wearer turns them about, 


presenting a fresh wear- 


ing surface The Bod- 
ley revolves as you 
walk. Not, of course, 


fast or hard enough to 
keep one out of the 
straight and narrow path 
but just enough to wear 
evenly. This is, perhaps, 


Boptey REvoL_vinG HEEL. 


because they are made of 
“live rubber.” [Bodley & Co., New Britain, Connecticut.] 


“RINGLOCK” NURSING BOTTLE. 

Tue “Ringlock” nursing bottle embodies an improvement over 
other bottles by reason of a slight alteration in the shape in 
the neck and the addition of a metal ring, which renders it prac- 
tically impossible for the child to pull or roll 
the nipple off. “Ringlock” bottles are made in 
both decanter and sterilizer shapes. In each 
case, a narrow ridge, or band, is raised on the 
neck, just beneath the lip. A metal ring, slightly 
larger than this ridge, slides loosely on the neck 
of the bottle. In opera- 
tion, the nipple is drawn 
on in the usual manner, 
care being taken to pull 
the nipple well down over 
the ridge so the roll on 
the nipple is beneath the 
ridge, thus making it easy 
for the wire ring to go up 
“RINGLOCK” NuRSING BOTTLE. over the nipple, locking it 

fast, and the metal ring 
is then slipped over it, compressing the rubber and locking the 
nipple fast. The nipple is released by simply slipping back the 








ring, which then slides down and rests on the shoulder of the 
bottle. This article has been patented. [Fox, Fultz & Co., No 
18 Blackstone street, Boston.] 

THE PORTABLE SHOWER BATH. 

SOMETHING new in the way of a bath is shown in the accom- 
panying two cuts illustrating the Portable. Before describing the 
article it may be pointed out that it can be installed without 
city water connections 
or plumbing of any 
kind; that it can be 
used in any room in 
the house, or anywhere 
else, without the slight- 
est chance of splashing 
over; that with as lit- 
tle as 3 gallons of 
water, at whatever tem 
perature may be de- 
sired, one can take 
complete bath, includ- 
ing a shower with clean 
water from a separate 
compartment. The res- 
ervoir is made of gal- 
vanized steel, 21 x 29 





inches and 9'% inches 
deep, and divided into , ' . 
two compartments, in PorTABLE SHOWER Batu. 

the larger of which the bather stands with the supply of water 
for soaping and shampooing. The smaller holds clean water 
for the shower. This 
permits an  improve- 
ment over the old 
method of soaping and 
scrubbing the body and 
rinsing in the same 
water. Instead of 
standing the bather 





may, if desired, sit on 
a stool placed under the 


i HE Batu Fotpep. 


curtain. The latter, by the way, is made of surgeons’ rubber 
sheeting, riveted to hard wood rods which are firmly attached to 
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the reservoir when the apparatus is to be used. The price of 
the whole outfit is $12. [The Portable Shower Bath Co., No. 203 
South Canal street, Chicago.] 


INLAID ART MATTING. 
Tue illustration accompanying this is not intended to advertise 
It is just to draw attention 


to a complicated design in perforated mats in colors, and con- 


any particular make of typewriter. 





Art MATTING. 


INLAID 


taining from 2500 to 3000 different pieces of rubber, a bit of 


The work was 
Jersey City, 


inlaying that any factory ought to be proud of. 


done by the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
New Jersey. 


ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER. 


THE electric suction sweeper illustrated here is a combined 
sweeper and vacuum cleaner. The device contains electrically 
operated brushes which dislodge the dirt clinging to carpets, 
rugs, etc., while a fan sucks 


dust and < 


the dirt and 
posits it in the receptacl 


shown attached to the 
handle. A _ single vertical 
motor is employed 


ECTRIC 


SWEEPER 


CTION 


The 


housing 


shaft of which the fan is attached brush revolves at a 


high rate of speed in the small provided for it in 


front of the fan receptacle and it is driven from the motor 
ugh a belt For removing dust from furniture, walls, 


and pictures, proper cle 


shaft thr 
vices are fastened to a hose leading to a 
suction pan placed under the front of the sweeper when such 
articles are being cleaned. A blower connection is provided 
in renovating mattresses, pillows, 
attached to the rear of the 
for that 


flexible cord 


for giving air under pressure 
The 
sweeper, the 


etc. blower connection is 


dirt receptacle being removed purpose 


The motor is sipplied with electricity through a 
attached to any lamp socket. [Electric Suction Sweeper Co., 
New Berlin, Connecticut.] 
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AN ODD USE FOR RUBBER BELTING. 

Ir may not be known to everybody, but in the great packing 
establishments, that is, meat packing, where thousands of slaugh- 
tered animals are handled every hour, there are special machines 
for special work. For ex- 
ample, in the handling of 
hogs there is what is known 
as a dehairing and polish- 
ing machine. Its office is 
to quickly and effectively 
remove the bristles from 
the epidermis of a defunct 
hog and it does it wonder- 
fully as compared with the 
ordinary scraping by hand 
or by steel knives. The 
new idea is the utilization 
of loops of rubber belting 
attached to revolving shafts. 
The carcass of the hog is 





“Loop BEATER.” 


run through the machine 
that fairly bristles with these loops which beat and scrape every 
part, thoroughly cleaning it, and with less time and effort than 
has heretofore ever been expended for this process. Another 
triumph for rubber! The machine in connection with which the 


loop beater is used is made by The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


NEAL TIRE REPAIR KIT. 
THE accompanying cut represents a plugging kit for motor- 
cycle tire cases. It is claimed that this will economize time 
and labor in the plugging of punctures and small deep cuts 





Tree Reparr Kirt. 


NEAI 


from causing 
blisters, which would necessarily entail vulcan- 


Neal Co., 


in casings, thereby preventing grit working in, 
blow-outs and 
[F. M. 


izing. Bridgeport, Connecticut. ] 


SWINEHART MOTOR BUGGY TIRE. 

A NEw motor buggy tire illustrated on this page is designed, by 
reason of its wide tread to afford greater traction through mud 
and sand, and overcome a serious objection to high wheeled auto- 
mobiles. It follows the general de- 
sign of the regular automobile cush- 
ion tire manufactured by the same 
company, which has been used to 
compete with pneumatic tires during 
the last 
claimed for the motor buggy tire on 


account of its clincher rim, which, it 


five years. Advantage is 





Tre. 


is claimed, prevents water and sand Motor Buccy 
from entering the base of the tire 
The large size of the tire also tends to decrease vibration. 


Swinehart Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


[The 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 3, 1908. 

O. 902,551. Tire jacket for vehicle wheels. J. Bowie; Omaha, Neb. 
002.57 Name plate and fastener for rubbers [To indicate 
“rights” and “lefts.”"] Sadie N. Fleck, New York city. 

902,644. Connection for inflating tires. W. Boyd, Sabina, Ohio. 
902,683. Petru and J. 
Zidek, 


902,693. Indicating device for use with pneumatic 
punctures. ] Tr. and R. Sloper, Devizes, 


Hose nozzle carriage and hoisting device. E. J. 
Chicago. 
indicate 


tires. [To 


England. 


902,806. Hose coupling. W. T. De Worth, Bordentown, N. T. 
902,824. Vé« hicle tire. — [Pneumatic.] G. Lambright, Rutherford, N. J., 
assignor of one-half to F. A. Magowan, New York city. 


902,863. Darrow, Asherville, Kan. 


Lawn sprinkler. J. J 





902,891. Rubber securing device. [For overshoes.] H. J. Lozier, Des 
Moines, Iowa , 

902,926. Vehicle tire. [Solid rubber.] J. A. Swinehart, Akron, Ohio. 

902,969. Waterproof hat protector. Ella A. Kendall, Philadelphia. 

903,043. Hoof pad D. T. Barber, Gustavus, Ohio. 

903,066. Tire { Pneumatic with solid tread.] F. A. Ellis, London, 


England 
903,008. 
903,107. Vaginal svyri q 

Ring, both of Boston. 


O. Katzenberger, San Antonio, Tex. 
cc F. W. 


Vaginal syring 





Ramus, assignor of one-half to B. H. 





Trade Marks. 
Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J. The 
and belting 





36,06 





word Emera For garden hose 








36,06 Same. The word Tuebor. For tubing and hose. 
36,063. Same. The word Staple. hydraulic hose and belting. 
37.47 Same. The word Arcadia. For belting. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 1o, 1008. 
Horseshoe pad. J. B. White, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacture of rubber tires. J. T. Gordon, Indianapolis, Ind 


Pneumatic tire casing. C. G. Hawley and E. K. 
Tread f 

Horseshoe 
of one-half to ( 


Baker, Chicago. 





pne Same. 
[With rubber pads.] H. Paar, 
>. MeGranahan, Chicago. 


umatic tires 


Canton, Ohio, assignor 


Trade Marks. 
ter South Braintree, Mass. The letters S. & M., 
for rubber soled shoes 
37.498. Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
pioneer settler and an Indian shaking hands under a tree. 


36,808. Sla 


& Mor 





representation of a 
For rubber 


37,704. Che tes | Webber \+lirgton, Mass The word Chevalier on a 
shield. For rubber and other boots. 

ISSUED NOVEMBER 17, 1908. 

903.8 Sprinkling devi [With spherical rubber bulb.] K. S. T. 
Bjérkman, Ontario, Canada. 

903,891. Pneumatic tire ( Scheuner, Chicago. 

904,143 Wheel for motor vehicles [With rim recessed for pneumatic 
tire. ] \. L. McMurtry, assignor to Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, New 
York city 

904,140 Atomizer for scent and other sprays. H. Rachmann, Haida, 
Austria. 

904,193 Horse shoe [With rubber tread.] H. J. Filliez, assignor of one- 
half to E. D. Brant, all of Canton, Ohio. 

904,38 H ] \ Pittsfield, Mass. 

904,409. Pnei t ire J. L. Coesir, Joplin, Mo. 


skid band wheels 


ile for pneumatic tires of 
England. 


A. T. Hughes, London, 
904,470. Manufacture f artificial Vara 


{ rubber. [A process of making 
synthetic rubber, which consists in subjecting vegetable matter, such 
as peat, to fermentation until a mucilaginous mass containing a large 
percentage of formed, separating the mucilaginous mass 
from the remaining liquid, and treating it with a nitrogenous derivative 
suitable mineral salts. ] 1. Blum, Boniface, Brussels, 
»f one-half to A. W. Carpenter, London, England. 


Trade Marks. 








isoprene is 


of irone an 
Belgium, assign 








26,308. R. A. C. Esnault-Pelterie, Boulogne sur Seine, France. The word 
Repgerton on a section of an pneumatic tire. For tires. 
34,603. A. W. Faber, Stein, Germany. The word Columbus. For rubber 
erasers. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 24, 10908. 
904,515. Invertible atomizer. A. De Vilbiss, assignor to The De 


5 , ae 
Vilbiss Mfg. Co., all of Toledo, Ohio. 
904,527. Hose rack. H. Gibbs, assignor to W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
904,564. Cow milker. J. Wausau, Wis. 
904,570. Supplemental wheel for motor cars. M. D. 
wood, Ill. 


Ripezinske, 


Stocking, Linden- 


Bideker, Fort Worth, Tex. 


904,673. Nozzle tip. [For hose.] W. E. 

904,721. Motor wheel for cycles. [With pneumatic tire.] J. E. Périllard, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

904,808. Insulating material. G. H. Rupley, assignor to General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Aérial ship. F. Bollhorn, Veddel, near Hamburg, Germany. 
Wire bracket or holder and insulator. I. L. Edwards, Aurora, III. 
A. S. Washburn, Germantown, N. Y. 


904,930. 
904.945 


905,032. Spray nozzle. 


Atomizer. H. H. Mallory, 
Rubber footwear. E. A. 


Trade Marks. 
Rubber Mfg. Co., New 


Chicago. 
Saunders, 


905,087. 
905,105. 


South Bend, Ind. 


30,372. Peerless York city. The word Acme. 
For hose. 

30,374. Same. The word Lakeside. For hose and packing. 

35,083. Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. The words Archer Brand, 
under an arched bridge. For rubberized swimming collars. 

38,170. A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York city. The word Dimple in a 
semi-circle. For golf balls. 

38,171. The word Glory in a semi-circle. 


For gold balls. 


Same. 





[Notr.—Printed copies of specifications of United Stated patents may be 
obtained from Tue Inp1a Rupper Wortp office at 10 cents each, postpaid. ] 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 

The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the Ap- 
plication, which in the case of those listed below was in 1907. 
“Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 

OFFICIAL JourNAL, NovEMBER 4, 1908.] 
W. Morton, 


| ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATEI 


16,077 (1907). Puncture resisting layer for pneumatic tires. 


‘Wishaw, Scotland. 
16,125 (1907). Method of repairing tires, hose pipes and the like. H. 


erzog and 9. Hiler, Munich, Germany. 
16,102 (1907). Holder for spare tires on motor cars. N. Robinson and 
J. M. Roberts, London. 


Hose coupling. W. F. J. Curnow, Aramaho, New Zealand. 
Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber in great lengths. J. R. 
Akron, Ohno. 
Upper of an overshoe. F. C. 


16,257 (1907). 
*16,325 (1907). 
{-ammeter, 
*16,349 (1907). Hood, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
16,454 (1907). Metal band to prevent tires from puncturing. J. Brookes, 
Birmingham. 
16,459 (1907). 
Lonaon, 
(1907). Mixtures for rendering fabrics waterproof. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JouRNAL, NovEMBER 11, 1908.] 
16,587 (1907). Elastic tire. T. J. McBride, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Pneumatic tire with self sealing compound. A. B. Shaw, 


Tire inner tube with recess or indented ends. J. Mollett, 


16,520 S. Ebizuka, 


*16,.66s5 (1007). 
Medford, Massachusetts 
(1907). Elastic tire 


ules, London. 


formed of two or more rows of blocks. H. 


16,6005 





with inner and outer rims connected by 
5 Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 
Portsmouth. 
pneumatic 


5 (1907). Spring wheel 
india-rubber insertion pieces. J. Slee, 
1 1 ires. W. 
9 1907). Spring wheel with hub portion carrying a 
cushion. J. D. Macarthur, and two others, Ayr, Scotland. 


(1907). Inflated valves for t Richards, 









6,981 (1907) Pre ic tire. E. Lang, Minsterburg, Germany. 
17,055 (1907). Tire ha a tread of wooden blocks resting on a rubber 
cushion. M. R. Zechlin, Charlottenberg, Germany, and another. 


17,118 (1907). Puncture preventive band for pneumatic tires. A. E. 

Knight, Glascote. 
[ ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrricraAL JourNAL, NovemBer 18, 1908.] 
Doolittle, Toronto, Canada. 


Kubath, 


17,179 (1907). Spare tire carrying rim. P. E. 
17,220 (1907). Rubber shoe with adjustable fastening strap. E. 
Strobjehnen, Germany, and another. 


horseshoe. H. Beigel, London, and 


17,417 (1907). Rubber cushion for 
another. 
17,468 (1907). Spring wheel with pneumatic tube at the hub and rim. 


Marchin lez Huy, Belgium. 
Checkley, London. (J. 


Comte G. de Robiano, 
17,4690 (1907). Heel _ protector. Ww. 3 


Brisbane, Australia.) 


Darnell, 


17,485 (1907). Method of making seams in hot water bags. J. B. 
Brooks, Bromsgrove 

17,563 (1907). Puncture preventing fabric for pneumatic tires. W. Hill, 
Birmingham, and J. P. Wilks, Uttoxeter. 


(1907). Spring wheel with rotatable pneumatic cushion. C. H. A. 


17,591 
Leeds. 


Verity, 
[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL JouRNAL, NOVEMBER 25, 1908.] 
*17,621 (1907). _ Tubular or flat multiply fabrics for hose pipes or belting. 

H. Z. Cob, Malden, Massachusetts. 


17,664 (1907). Flat thread of leather for tire covers. <A. L. H. Ripert, 
Asniéres, France, and another. 
3 (1907). Heel and svle protector of leather and rubber. J. Zuch- 


 “valovicz, Gorton, Manchester. 

17,815 (1907). rubber tire, with embedded bands of interwoven 

“wire helices. A. E. Wale, Birmingham. 

17,863 (1907). Leather, rubber and canvas patch for tire repairs. H. 
Marles, Manor Park, Essex. 

7,930 (1907). Elastic tire. J. Cairns, Willenhall. 

17,949 (1907). Heel of a golosh recessed to receive a revolvable disk of 
leather. G. FE. Smith, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
17,966 (1907). Tool for applying tires. Michelin et 

Ferrand, France. 
Tool for applying tires. 


Solid 


Cie., Clermont- 


17,066 A (1907). Same. 
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*17,080 (1907). Spring wheel with tread of elastic stud. A. Ibanez, 
New York. 

17,992 (1907). Pneumatic tire tread. E. Jeannerot and P. Perrin, Lyons, 
rance. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Patents Issued (with Dates of Application). 


391,235 (June 1s, 1908) Michelin et Cie. Tire for bicycles and motor 
cycles 

391,307 (June 18). I tutterlin. Wheel with pneumatic cushion around 
hub. 

391,191 (June 13). J. Leibler. Sponge rubber cushion for the inside of 
boat beds 

391,416 (May 27) G. Boladens Tire 

391.434 (June 20). Hodgson. Elastic tire. 

391,499 (June 20) R. Labruyeré. Process for recovering the solvents 


in the machines for coating rubber coated fabrics, as well as in all 
similar or dissimilar machines used in other manufacturing lines. 
391,516 (June 20). P. L. Darolles Elastic tire. 
391,547 (June 22). B. A. Godek. Rubber protective tire tread. 
391,436 (June 6). The County Chemical Co., Ltd., and Hill Vulcanizer 


for tire repairs 
391,685 (May 29). J. C. Casanova. Reinforced air tube for tires 


391,709 (June 26). H. Swales Wheel tire. 

391,843 (July 2). Flajoilet. Elastic tire for wheels 

391,710 (June 26). P. Gaedke and Schaffer. Means of attaching rubber 
eects 


392,091 (July 7). J. S. Cushing. Elastic tire. 


301,895 (Sept. 9, 1007) \. Dabon Process of attaching leather 10 
rubber 

392,02« (July 4, 1908). Michelin et Cie. Wheel and pneumatic for auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles 

392,111 (July 7). Fairhurst and Eastman. Cover for pneumatic tires. 

392,141 (July 9). J. Berliner Vulcanizer for tire repairs. 

392,064 (July 6) r. Gare Process for the manufacture of articles from 
rubber scrap. 

392,166 (June 29). A. Guerin. Cover for pneumatic tires. 

392,167 (June 29). Hassencamp and Boerner. Elastic tires. 

392,206 (July 10). H. Musclow Air tube for tires. 

392,216 (July 10) M. J. Stavro. Pneumatic tire. 

392,163 (Jume 25). M. de Clevés Construction system for bicycles in 
which the frame is only on one side of each wheel, which allows of 
replacing the pneumatic tires without unscrewing any nuts 

392,233 (July 10) Collin and Huovila lire with multiple air tubes. 

392,324 (July 15) \. Cheradame. Elastic wheel with pneumatic tire. 

[Nortr Printed copies of specifications of French patents may be ob- 
tained from RK. Robert, Ingenieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villiers, Paris, at 

50 cents cach, pe stpaid ] 


THE MADERO GUAYULE FACTORIES. 
HIE Messrs. Madero have often been mentioned in Tue INpIA 
Rurper Wortp as owners of vast tracts of guayule lands 


in Mexico and also as very large producers of guayule rubber. 


In connection with Mr. Francisco Del Hoyo and Mr. H. V. 
Hernandez they estimate that they have somthing like 100,000 
tons of guayule shrub on their own estates. 

Through the courtesy of their New York representative, Mr. 
Ed. Maurer, a view of one of their rubber factories, situated at 
Parras, is here shown. This factory has a monthly output of 
130 tons of rubber, while the combined production of all the 
eight Madero factories reaches a total of 350 tons of rubber per 
month, all of which is going into consumption as fast as it can 
be shipped. The Madero interests operate the following factories : 

Compania Explotadora Coahuilense, S. A., Parras. 

Salvador Madero & Co., S. e. C., San Tiburcio (near Vanegas). 

Fabrica de Las Delicias, San Pedro. 

Fabrica de Hule Australia, Cuatro Cienegas. 

Compania Ganadera de La Merced, Torreon and Gomez Palacio, 
operating three factories. 

Their eight factories are running at present day and night to 
their full capacity and, as the Maderos never have made a prac- 
tice of storing guayule but only produce what has actually been 
sold, it shows how well their guayule rubber has been received 
by the manufacturers in America and in Europe. 

At the present rate of producing guayule rubber it is esti- 
mated that the first cutting will probably all be made into rubber 
within the next three years, but young fields are rapidly growing 
up which probably will furnish a new supply in from four to 
five years. 

Very little coal is used in the factories of the Madero com- 
panies, the bulk of the fuel being the refuse guayule after the 
rubber has been extracted. The larger factories have their own 
machine shops, and in connection with them are quarters for the 
workingmen. Physicians are in attendance at the factories and in 
the guayule fields. 


Tue Brazil court at the Olympia Rubber Exhibition included 
a large specimen of Para rubber. A member of the Exhibition 
Committee presented a £5 note to be awarded to the visitor 
who most nearly guessed the weight. The actual weight, 559 
pounds, was guessed by a lady in Kensington. The pelee referred 
to was well worth attention on account of its size, but one 
which was despatched from Bolivia to the United States in 
1802, for the Chicago World's Fair, but arrived too late for 
that occasion, weighed 1,181 pounds. It was exhibited for a 
long time in the window of the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove 


Manufacturing Co., on Broadway, New York 
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The Obituary Record. 


HARLES BILLINGS DICKINSON died in Brooklyn, 
C N. Y., where he was long identified with the rubber indus- 
try, on November 29, in his eightieth year. He was born 
April 7, 1829 at Savoy, Massachusetts, and when he was still a 
boy his family removed to the nearby town of Conway, where 
he attended school with the late Marshall Field and the late 
William C. Whitney. The houses in which the two latter were 
born, by the way, are still standing at Conway. Young Dick- 
inson engaged for a while in business as a traveling salesman 
for Yankee notions, in which he became widely known. 














Tue Late Cuartes B. DIcKINSON. 


Mr. Dickinson is understood to have become interested in 
rubber manufacture in Brooklyn about 40 years ago. 
bought the interest of Mr. Gray in the firm of Holton & Gray, 
and in 1874 bought the interest of the other partner, Mr. lrancis 
H. Holton, who afterward became associated with The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and who is still living at Akron, Ohio. Mr. Dick- 


inson described his factory as the Brooklyn Rubber Works. 


In 1870 he 


For a number of years the business was located on Atlantic 








JRUB 5 
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avenue, in premises shown in an accompanying illustration. The 
output of the factory embraced druggists’ sundries—many 
articles in which line Mr. Dickinson patented in the years 1883 
to 1886—the lighter class of mechanical goods, mold work and 
the like. In April, 1890, Mr. Dickinson having become financially 
embarrassed, the premises described were dismantled and the 
effects disposed of at auction. He resumed business later, how- 
ever, and continued to market some of his specialties until within 
the last three or four years. 

Just before the period mentioned Mr. Dickinson sustained an 
accident in the streets of New York from the effects of which 
he lost completely the use of an arm and finally became incapaci- 
tated for business. The remainder of his life was spent mostly 
among friends at Ashfield, Mass. His death occurred at the 
home of his daughter, the wife of Charles R. Kearns, No. 830 
President street, Brooklyn, whom she married in 1883. The 
daughter is the only immediate survivor. 

Mr. Dickinson was a member of the Masonic fraternity and 
of the Episcopal church. The interment was at Ashfield. 

Mr. Dickinson was really one of the pioneers in the druggists’ 
sundries business, and was a contemporary of such men as Henry 
G. Tyer, Dr. Morris Mattson, and Francis H. Holton. He knew 
the rubber business in the old-fashioned way very thoroughly, 
and was the inventor of many specialties that were of consider- 
able value. He was a bluff, hard-working, outspokea character 
who hated his enemies and loved his friends with all the fervor 
of a strong nature. His business was never a very large one—it 
was before the day of large companies—but at its best it was 
profitable and its founder who 
helped make the early history of the druggists’ sundries business. 


well conducted, and was one 


E. F. C. YOUNG. 


Convict Younc, regarded as the leading 
financier of New Jersey, died on December 6 at his home in 
Jersey City, in his seventy-fourth year. Primarily a banker, he 
became active in promoting transit facilities in New Jersey, and 
later was interested in numerous enterprises in New York. For 
over 30 years he was president of the First National Bank of 
Jersey City, and at the time of his death was an officer or di- 
rector in twenty-four financial and industrial enterprises. He 
was president of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. and the Amer- 
ican Graphite Co. He is survived by his wife, a son, and a 
daughter. His son-in-law, George T. Smith, is vice president of 


the Dixon company. 


Epwarp Farroutt 





RUBBER SHOE OBJECT LESSONS. 


ECENTLY the shoe trade in various parts of the country 
have been visited by the representatives of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co. for the purpose of demonstrating to the retail 
merchant how Going to a 
town where the company’s goods are handled by a wholesale 
house, the representatives of the invited the local 
retailers to attend a demonstration at which Mr. W. H. Palmer, 
of Boston, made up a rubber boot and overshoe, while Mr. J. J. 
Hawkins, also of Boston, delivered a lecture, not only descriptive 
of the processes being carried out, but giving also a general idea 
of the sources of rubber and processes through which the raw 


rubber boots and shoes are made. 


company 


material must go before it is ready for use by the shoemaker. 
The material, of course, was cut out in advance of the demon- 
stration, but all the processes of manufacture were carried out 
except, of course, the vulcanization. The newspapers in the 
various towns visited gave a liberal amount of space to these 


unique exhibitions. 
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INDIA-RUBBER. 


I—Imports of Crude India-Rubber, by 
Countries. 








From— Pounds. Value. 
Europe . 
are .e+ 3,016,462 $2,053,360 
PUGMED ccccccese 1,561,182 1,040,594 
Germany ....... , es §62, 821,104 1,980,639 
Netherlands ....... 160,856 111,619 
PUCCNRR ccccces 2,144,973 1,201,787 
United Kingdom ..... 6,800,622 4,745,201 
Bete cccccccces -++ 16,514,289 $11,133,209 
North America 
British Honduras ..... 16,886 $11,972 
CHOBE cecosccecse 7 32,821 19,893 
Costa Rica ........ , 97.399 56,653 
Guatemala ........ sé0ee 110,614 56,015 
DEOMENEGD seccecccccsces 102,010 65,865 
Nicaragua ......+.- 510,093 311,97 
PONAMB coccccccsess 134,972 82,415 
Salvador ....0.-++> 224 12,200 
DEEED _covcsocce e< ~ 9,269,443 3,888,684 | 
British West Indies 259 150 | 
Te senucesenes ‘ : 378 250 
Dutch West Indies .. ‘ 108 27 
_  meerrrreery 10,295,207 $4,506,998 
South Ameri 
tn secaebses : 32,645,173 $10,284,856 
ES ae “e 401,401 249,776 
Ecuador ...cccesss: 6 485 413,378 
TUG cocsccccos _— 258,389 210,342 
CUGGEE ceccccee ; 520 
Venezuela ..... 2 399 140,668 
Total ..... 34,183,060 $20,302,540 
Asia: 
Straits Settlements .. 921,411 $332,082 
Other British East Indies 316,076 335,870 
BOME ccccse cecccce 8,237,487 $667,952 
Oceanica: 
Australia and Tasmania 40 $36 
Africa 
British West .....¢. 20 $61 
British East ............ 2,827 2,389 
BEM escseese 3,077 $2,450 
Granp TOTAL ..... . 62,233,160 $36,613,185 


Total, $58,919,981 


1906-07.. 


Total, 1905-06 45,114,450 
Total, 1904-05....... 67,234,25¢ 49,878,366 
Total, 1903-04..... $9,015,551 40,444,250 | 


II.—Imports of Crude India-Rubber, by 
Customs Districts. 





At P Is Value. 

Baltimore, Md. 10,59 $56.180 
Boston and Charlestown ( 81 395.776 
Newport News, Va...... 250 61 
New York, sheebunwens 618,236 34,716,816 
Philadelphia, ..... 130 148 
Galveston, Tex. ....... : 278 126 
Key West, Fla..... . 157 127 
Mobile, Ala. ...«.. 8,259 5,712 
New Orleans, La. .... 2 84 123,118 
sacola, Fig. .cccccce ms 58 

s Christi, Tex 31,112 

Del Norte, Tex I 1 7,292 

iria, Tex + ) 10,320 
Puget S« 1, Wash 4 36 
San Frar co, Cal 44,072 27,235 
Champlain, N. Y 14,721 10,682 
Chicago, Ill 18,3 13,819 
Cuyahoga, Ohi 8,761 4,811 
Niagara, N. Y..... 4,644 3,483 
Vermont, Vt.. 13,310 5,576 
Louisville, Ky 92 38 
St. Louis, Mo.. 850 659 
BOOM ccccccccccess . 62,233,160 $36,613,185 


III.—Imports of Manufactures of India- 
Rubber, by Customs Districts. 


At Value. 
DROTG, BEG coccevececececes 51,870 
Pe ccenusteceoeedeseees 120,617 
Fall River, Mass......ccc00 seeceses 8,825 
Newport News, V@......ceccecceccces 3.750 
BU BOE hccsccceoneceececcecceses + 1,595,609 


PRE cacceveuenceusscuneeeues 37,663 
PONEE TOO cccncceccdcvcsuencsconses 3,185 
Pn. Dh Renessneuecheceusuces 1,679 | 
CORIUGSOR, TO. cocccccccvccescoccese 4,710 
Ce OS ee 9,805 
PE, Dilh. sonceesducessecsoecewnes 1,125 
DE unetcebtadaneceesdetescednnes 1,588 
Puget Sound, Wadh....cccccccccccece 2,289 
a Ce Ce. bee ee ena 15,166 
COME, EE cecccosecececccerescesese 33,385 
Crh Cl ccgececdneceuatendeus 2,156 
DE, Gh <éencecedeucesceecenees 13,476 
Cenesec ie Mindntneccanedbhcdvasucens 2,354 
Dh. UI coscnecuce cesueokeae 1,098 
CRUSE, GHD cccccceseccsseecesen 2,961 
PG, CH secowesenneceuceveceses * 28,158 
PEOMEUOTE, BOG. covescecccascevsece 1,069 
0 2h Di pcovscectuntnenweses 2,457 
Dt i. cceeeceseeeeeneneee 1.058 
DG, EOGER, BOs ccc cccecccacscesaceeses 5,675 
Other POTTS ccccccccsecseceresesesess 4,862 
| BPPRTTTRTTITT CTL TTT Te $1,956,590 


IV.—Imports of Manufactures of India- 
Rubber, by Countries. 


dicates Increase; - indicates Decrease, 


compared with the preceding year. 
From— Value. 

ANustria-Hungary ......eeeeeeeeces $107,870+ 
DE wssaneobeneewvedsaucnsauwes 101,750 
PUANCE cocccccccessessceceseccecce 539,480 
Crert BITTTULTCLETT LT 737,278 
ped pees Sean eee Ree eee 115,639+ 
Netherlands ..cccccss 937 

WEY cccccvecescesovceeeoccecss 3,587 + 
Russia in | De 66006660600 08eee 6 12,768— 
Spain hbase sss bee teneeeereeeeens 197— 
DE, i weveestobedestdueunces 417— 
Sn PE ccocznedeeaséeen 333.5434 
COMRER cccccccccccccesecccoccceese 1,894— 
BEGIIED cccccccccccscesecceesoscees 195+ 
NE coc ccacceeceveoweasuceve 235— 
DOE Sb ccdcngcvscscocecaowceasoces 415— 
eee GOGGEED occcccuccesscesceee 385— 

WED h66nbesSeddececcduucesees $1,956,590— 

Total, OGG ce kcctncvacseoence $2,262,783 + 

EWGRE, SODS OB. coccccccoesecces $1,992,413 

T SONBGR cescccaveescneseos 1,389,064 

pO A err Teer ert 821,526 

gS ree 

TO: ROEcccdcusaenpeurds seen 

rotal SGOOOEs ccccccces 

Total, ISQQ-19Q00... csc eecvcssees 

Total, 1895-99 

lotal OS ee re er 


V.—Exports of Manufactures of 
Rubber (and Gutta-Percha), 
Customs Districts. 





Belting, Boots All 
From Packing, and other 
and Hose Shoes. Rubber. 
Baltimore, Md $805 Beene $250 
Bangor, Me. 2,845 1,056 1,086 
Boston, Mass 12,550 474,931 341,568 | 
New York ...... 781,834 1,041,260 2,333,782 | 
Passamaq'd’y, Me 3,506 295 2,104 
Philadelphia 25,002 oaee 18,833 | 
Mobil Ala. eee 436 1,447 470 
New Orleans, La. 8,888 1,507 2,631 | 
\rizona .. eae 55,091 830 8,136 
Corpus (¢ hristi 19,440 2,234 66,768 | 
Paso Del Norte 46,224 269 19,110 
Saluria, Tex. 47,316 225 8,145 
MEE _seqesesee 15,828 7331 1,204 | 
Puget Sound . 15,746 10,821 57,610 
San Diego, Cal 986 128 51 
San Francisco .. 176,729 40,856 59,018 
Buffalo Creek . 110 wee 134,622 
Champlain, N. Y. 7,995 64 71,038 
Detroit, Mich. 23,391 6,015 39,222 
Huron, Mich.... 467 629 7,372 
Memphremagog 19,134 57 50,190 
Minnesota ...... 7,281 529 15,669 
Montana & Idaho 1,762 10 1,010 
Niagara, N. Y... 48,218 1,367 105,719 
N. and S. Dakota 14,701 1,133 13,300 
Osewgatchie ... 1,670 371 85,680 
Superior, Mich... 1,876 coos 120 
Vermont, Vt. 5,678 500 89,146 
Other districts 2,266 425 9,186 
Total ..... + $1,347,775 $1,614,290 $3,743,040 | 





GUTTA-PERCHA. 
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Imports of Crude Gutta-Percha, by 





Countries. 
From— Pounds. Value. 
Germany eescecsososcoces 143,261 $78,391 
Netherlands .......++.-++ 17 13 
United Kingdom ......... 11,601 8,305 
Canada ..... avepaatedece 7,326 4,615 
DERE Ktctedcuenennoncs 9,363 2,212 
CREED sonceasecs osecee 2,619 3,552 
Straits Settlements ....... 4:413 3,125 
PPE ves cevecssusaenves 10 2 
ED ceeeateusnaseans 188,610 $100,305 
Total, 1906-07........ ° 546,890 201,339 
Total, 1905-06.......... 500,770 188,161 
pO ee 665,217 210,188 
BOG SHES ORs ce ccccccs 424,617 174,953 
GUTTA-JELUTONG (Pontranak). 
From— Pounds. Value. 
Netherlands .........e00- 19,950 $2,969 
United Kingdom ........ 116,923 4,160 
Straits Settlements ...... 22,324,810 1,020,339 
Dutch East Indies ....... 341,620 12,308 
PE tencwindadhaces 22,803,303 $1,039,776 
Total, 1906-07........ 28,437,660 $1,085,098 
Total, 1905-06........ 21,390,116 733,074 
Total, 1904-05........ 19,104,911 641,319 
[Nore.—The imports of Gutta-percha credited 


to South America are undoubtedly Balata.] 


SCRAP RUBBER. 





I..—Quantity and Value of Exports by 


Countries. 
To Pounds. 
PD stivecedeedeeneens 41,104 
PRED. occubeseceasusaeve < 375,068 
DY <cevdsietcennsaee 451,279 
DE aucccwncadessedeceen 159,186 
eae 48,20 
SE, Poo Bie eases cues 64,679 
United Kingdem .......... 1,547,460 
SE Cospeeteaceeseseee 1,568,413 
IEEE 6.60 stesicsaccunes 398 
Total, 1907-08. ........ 4.255.789 
ee. GO cadasee 4,756,621 
Total, 1905-06.......+. a 
Total, 1904-05......++. a 
Total, 1903-04......... a 
Total, 1902-03......... a 


a—Net officially reported. 


II.—Quantity and Value 


Countries. 
From— Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary .......... 105,480 
DEED cond rcevevessesacs 123,493 
ED  eccdcccedsdennnde 239,981 
DR, counevesacueunsseet 1,095,170 
SE -c.ceécceccascesees 3,640,805 
i? “<ciheenenvekendsedecs 28,032 
i eer 246,037 
Norway aghtecdedvescoeuve 228,435 
Russia in Europe.......... 4,694,731 
WOE sascovecescésceose 616,771 
DRG csvccnsecesces 10,677 
Turkey in Europe.......... 342,340 
United Kingdom .......... 1,671,666 
MUD scoctccenusosuses 3,116 
CRMEER coccecoccoocccosce 2,684,461 
Newfoundland ............ 20,766 
OE Perea 46,761 
British West Indies........ 088 
TY stungusqcosesetesees 95,816 
PEED « eceneadasvosétnee de 219,197 
Guiana, British ........... 1,041 
Chinese Empire .........+. 60,333 
Straits Settlements ........ 16,775 
DP ove0eseseevsscoe 120,036 
Tee Gh BORD wcesceseses 6,720 
OEE. cca bdaness dcdnane 11,407 
Total, 1907-08....ccccce 16,331,035 
Total, 1906-07......... 29,335,193 
Total, 1905-06.........24,756,486 
SOU, BRSOBs 60660600 15,575,214 


Value. 

$11.22 
3 3,01 $ 
53,382 
16,256 
6,417 
6,483 
208,882 
114,006 
63 
$449.727 
$548,605 
339,507 
204,945 
534,500 
404,586 


of Imports by 


Value. 
$0,668 
2,384 
24,369 
103,133 
345,987 
1,353 
23,203 
23,250 
27,662 
68,145 
1,094 
32,392 
163,209 
116 
210,175 
2,298 
3,400 
16 
9,686 
18,807 
8 


$1,496,822 





$2,608,987 
1,721,678 
953,439 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS, FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1908. 














Belting. 3oots and Shoes. Other Total 
EXPORTED TO Packing, Goods 
and Hose Pairs. Value. Value. Value. 
Austria-Hungary ...... $2,911 12,813 $7,198 $77,800 $87,909 
Azores, C06. .cccccccece 21 cove cece 623 841 
Belgium ......cccecees 4,806 102,800 55,088 162,694 
Demmark .cccccccccecs 6,022 25,206 22,179 53,407 
PUES ccovciseuesewes 33,236 8 80,524 116,574 230,334 
Ge ccccccceussse 41,951 823,171 396.443 373,702 812,096 
GED -cvsaseseecseces 70 650 312 ones 382 
DEM caevaakceseosens 770 139,934 71,959 64,412 137.141 
Netherlands ........-- 4,976 8o2 779 108,918 114,673 
NOPWAP cece cccccsccce 2,065 22,568 10,807 3,709 16,581 
POE scacccetatues . eae onan 490 490 
DEEN cesnesencasceve 11,575 5,184 3,432 10,150 25.157 
BOGE ccccccccessseces 303 20,816 10,131 3,974 16,408 
EE is dedtncseoews 2.770 149,798 78,540 18,194 99,504 
Switzerland ...-.ceccee 2,264 47,926 24,433 25,633 52,330 
TOME cccccesecececes 50 151,131 74,731 8,170 82,951 
United Kingdem ...... 138,222 741,061 345,943 1,092,081 1,576,246 
Total, Europe....... $254,209 2,553,673 $1,233,238 $1,981,697 $3,469,144 
Nortm AMERICA: 
ROPER cccccecceeses $258 $57 $1,654 $1,979 
British Honduras ..... 558 150 445 1,153 
COMBE ssceccsscccres 176,909 60,204 634,574 871,687 
Newfoundland ........ 3,913 19,880 3,095 26,888 
Coste Rice .ccccccccces 5,981 156 5,767 11,904 
Guatemala cea 5,50 110 2,698 8,310 
Honduras .....cccccecs 2, 63 859 3,884 
i” 2 16 1,909 4,640 
PE ican sa ntiaxnes 5, 2,02 26,207 83,835 
PO setecd esa tees 4,978 24 4,677 9,679 
BONED sccccaceacneese 272,173 55233 197,766 475,172 
Miquelon, etc. ........ oces 72 196 seen 196 
West Indies, British... 5,861 495 265 15,262 21,388 
CRBS cccccccccccesecse 61,037 10,885 9,185 173,166 243,388 
DOME. cconecsonvesdes 303 49 30 354 687 
OO ae rer 48 72 48 626 722 
eee Te 1,653 126 121 658 2,432 
Santo Domingo ....... 2,636 86 92 3,049 5,777 
Total, North America $603,101 87,749 $97,854 $1,072,766 $1,773,721 
SoutH AMERICA: 
Argentina .....cccccees $38,034 26,025 $15,190 $30,931 $85,055 
DEE. osetbas ounenewes 2,803 eee eocs 570 
DE vasendswesbaeae 11,861 32,576 18,962 29,044 
COE aces ceceveneveane 11,616 9,951 7,177 16,744 
Colombia 3,819 2,214 1,560 75355 
BOURGET csp ceseccecees 15,554 468 271 3,738 
Guiana— British 1,414 1,048 483 4,925 
PURER ccccccce 128 nee cove 560 
Frencl 23 oath 
Paraguay ......... es ane 443 
PUNE cacccscawsceseses 11,718 1,810 1,272 6,036 19,026 
CORNET ccccocscceces 5.472 6,981 3,368 9,651 18,491 
Venezucla ....ccccceee 1.542 214 97 9,591 


Total, South America. 





ASIA 
OS ee ee Risen howe $25 $25 
Chinese Empire ....... 18,330 2,055 2,360 6,288 26,984 
China-Japan .......... 1,527 eves ° 1,527 
British India .......... 8,559 08 444 6,584 15,587 
Straits Settlements 3,841 3.722 7,563 
Other British Indies. ... oces ee cae 720 720 
Dutch East Indies...... 504 er ween 1,352 1,856 
SUOMI cc ceccncesec 4,049 7,822 4,178 4,196 12,423 
SENOM cacctcceceves 57,682 77,480 64,878 238,486 361,046 
i dates ouihubgainen 3.572 306T 462 409 4,443 
DMNGER acdvccecsceoeses 61 73 323 1,390 1,774 
Siam ccccccccccesccccs I I 137 138 
ROME coccccccccesece 18,946 10,034 144 10,178 
Teteh, AGBs oc cosaces $98,131 107,446 $82,680 $263,453 $444,264 
OCEANIA: 
Australia and Tasmania. $108,309 186,366 $98,887 $122,507 $329,703 
New Zealand ......... 30,275 42,728 35,232 51,282 116,789 
Other British ......... 83 sees ane 16 99 
French Oceania ....... 298 1,292 1,076 775 2,149 
German Oceania ....... 06 er 148 148 
Philippine Islands ..... 32,368 11,882 9,139 82,398 123,905 
Total, Oceania....... $171,333 242,268 $144,334 $257,126 $572,793 
AFRICA: 
WE, “WOOO secdccess $5,297 06 $283 $2,076 $7,656 
British, South ........ 64,857 5,374 6,200 14,480 85,537 
Dh Me vtccnnaces goo 2,348 3,248 
Canary Islands ........ 16 16 
German Africa ....... 329 479 808 
LM Kiveedadondnons “ee 128 75 13 88 
Portuguese Africa ..... 44,505 12 10 30,062 74,577 
NN nce e0<0s008ssvee 130 o 1,138 575 1,852 
fripoli #600 bes 6800808 198 98 98 
Pele. SD kccodas $116,027 7,830 $7,804 $50,049 $173,880 
Granp TOTAL........ $1,347,775 3,080,253 $1,614,290 $3,743,040 $6,705,105 


Grand Total, 1906-07.$1,253,360 2,310,420 $1,231,898 $3,729.643 $6,214,910 
Grand Total, 1905-06. 1,221,159 2,693,690 2,966,144 5,602,385 
Grand Total, 1964-05. 994,100 2,390,539 2,572,375 4,780,817 
Grand Total, 1903-04. 880,010 2,310,808 2,469,750 4,436,124 


1,505,082 
1,214,342 
1,086,364 
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COMMENTS ON THE TABLE. 

Tue steady increase in the volume of exports of rubber goods 
from the United States for several years past is indicated by 
the following comparison, giving the totals at intervals of five 
years, besides which is shown the general distribution of the 
exports: 





1897-98 1902-03. 1907-08. 

Europe a necsecerevcessceses $833,003 $2,234,442 $3,460,144 
North America ............ 62 1,183,389 1,773,721 
South America ............ g 024,204 l 104,174 271,303 
ABB cocccevescceccvccseves 75,142 233,879 444,264 
OOORMECR 22... cccecccccnecs 109,486 295,953 572,793 
EN coda te dates 82,02 124,514 173,880 

$1,723,862 $4,176,351 $6,705,105 


A comparison of the distribution of American exports of 
rubber goods last year with five years ago shows a gain in respect 
of every country in Europe to which such goods go with the 
exception of the Azores, Portugal and Spain. Fourteen countries 
The three exceptions represent exports last year 
of only $17,739 against $36,663 five years ago. The total in- 
crease of exports to Europe over five years ago was $1,234,702, 
about equally divided between belting, packing and hose, boots 
and shoes, and “all other.” One striking increase is in exports 
of rubber footwear to Germany which increased from 289,777 
pairs in 1902-03 to 823,171 pairs last year. 

In North America exports have increased to Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba. In South America the increase extends to all the 
countries on the list the most notable being in the case of Uru- 
guay—$1,182 to $18,491. As to Asia, the increase applies mainly 
to China and Japan, and in Oceanica to Australia. While exports 
to Africa have increased 50 per cent., the total is yet of com- 
paratively little importance. 

Doubtless these figures fall far short of the total export of 
products of the rubber factories of United States, since rubber 
enters into so many articles of export which are classed under 
other headings than rubber—electrical appliances, clothes wring- 
ers, talking machines, and very many other articles now being 
shipped in considerable quantities. This condition applies, how- 
ever, to rubber goods exports from other countries, so that the 
figures presented here form a satisfactory basis for comparison 
with foreign statistics under similar headings. 


show a gain. 








INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
8 bree statement of values of exports of manufactures 
of india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1908, and for the first ten months of five calendar years: 





Belting, Boots All 

MonrTuH. Packing, and Other TOTAL. 

and Hose. Shoes. Rubber. 
October, 1908........ $123,075 $113,608 $310,382 $547,065 
January to October.. 926,566 1,043,528 2,629,927 4,600,021 
ares $1,049,641 $1,157,136 $2,940,309 $5,147,086 
POG, BOMB. oss scecs 1,168,648 1,401,800 3,345,209 5,015,747 
Fotal, B9GG.. 26s 904,883 1,077,009 2,702,861 4,774,753 
CC” eee 958,660 1,056,458 2,373,841 4,388,059 
pC ae 724,916 988,025 1,976,519 3,680,460 





Tue Chiapas Land and Stock Co., incorporated under the laws 
of California, with a capital of $100,000, stated to be fully paid, 
are located at Los Angeles, California, and have a property called 
“La Aurora” at Mapastepec, in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, 
being about 20 miles from the widely known “La Zacualpa” 
plantation. The company report having now in their property 
40,000 planted rubber trees, ranging from 1 to 6 years, and to be 
planning to put 1,000 acres additional into rubber. H. J. Dike is 
president and J. T. Burton secretary. These gentlemen and the 
other officers of the company are substantial business men of 
Los Angeles. 
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PARA RUBBER PRICES FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS (BASE 


THE RISE IN RUBBER PRICES. 


HE chart of New York rubber prices which appears on this 
page is based upon the highest credible quotations during 
each month, for 22 years, for fine Upriver Para. rhe figures 
upon which this chart is based, have been derived from the rec- 
ords of one New York house, and they are probably as trust- 
worthy as can be obtained in the trade. It will be seen that the 
range of fluctuations in rubber is very wide; probably no other 
commodity shows such marked changes. It will be understood, 
of course, that rubber changes hands at the extreme figures only 
to a limited extent, but no matter how small the volume of 
transactions at the highest figures the quotation deserves to be 
mentioned as that the consumer would have to pay in case he 
were in need of rubber at the moment. 

Concerning the frequent expression that the tendency of rub- 
ber prices is constantly upward this, of course, is not true from 
day to day, but only when applied to the market for a consider- 
able period. To refer again to the chart, it will be seen that the 
highest quotation for any Para grade at one time in 1889 was 


62 cents. There was a rapid advance from this figure and 
many fluctuations occurred until, in the spring of 1894, “rock 
bottom” was reached again, at 66 cents. Rubber again went up 


and down until the highest price covered by the chart for more 


than a decade was reached—$1.10%—from which there was a 
fall, not to the former low figures, but only to 7o cents. Six 
years later, owing to the recent financial depression, rubber 
again fell sharply, but this time only to 78 cents. The point to 
be made is that when from time to time an extreme decline is 
reached the limit is higher than on former similar occasions 
There is not yet in sight any indication of what might be called 
stability in rubber prices, but if the history of the trade proves 
anything it is that in normal conditions rubber goes higher 


rather than lower 

One other point suggested by the chart is that very trivial 
matters apparently suffice to change the market violently, which 
is due to the fact that, while the rubber trade as a whole is of 
great importance and volume, the visible supply of raw ma- 


ON HIGHEST NEW YORK PRICE DURING EACH MONTH). 





terial is never large, and the best informed mind is unable to 
predict intelligently the extent of forthcoming supplies. The 
late John H. Cheever, a leading American rubber manufacturer, 
was accustomed to say that, so far as he could see, fluctuations 
in the crude rubber market were as apt to be caused by the 
sinking of a boat in the Missouri river as by anything else 

By the way, Mr. Cheever, when appearing once as a witness 
in legal proceedings in New York, submitted a statement of 
prices which he had paid for crude rubber during the years 
1856 to 1881 inclusive, during which time the highest price 
reached for fine Para was $1.20, but this was during the Civil 
War, when gold was at such a premium as to make this paper 
money price equivalent to about 48 cents gold. Just 30 years 
ago, when the currency had been again placed on a gold basis, he 
was buying fine Para at 50 cents. By the way, the lowest price 
which he reported paying for fine rubber was in March 1858—30 
cents a pound. The price of Cartagena rubber was then 12%, 
and East Indian 15 cents. There is no record in the trade of 
lower prices having been reached since that date. 

TENNIS Goops IN WINTER.—Tennis shoes are among the rubber 
goods that are salable in many cities and towns during the win- 
ter time. The increase in gymnasiums, bowling alleys and other 
places for physical culture has created a demand for sneakers 
during the winter time. Some retailers hesitate to show these 
shoes in their window displays, for fear that their customers 
will consider them out of season. But they may properly be 
displayed in a special sale of rubber goods.—Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. 

SAvED By A StRETCH.—“You must have had some very narrow 
escapes from death in your eventful career,” said an admirer to 
the great detective. 

“IT have had a few,” he admitted, modestly. “Probably the 
closest shave I have had was when a band of South American 
outlaws hanged me, and went away without noticing that they 
had strung me up to a rubber tree.”—Brooklyn Life, 








rors! 
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The London Tire Show Season. 


OLYMPIA MOTOR EXHIBITION. 

[ the Olympia Motor Exhibition, in London, in the latter 
A part of November, of which mention was made in the last 
INDIA RuppBer Worx, there were more than 500 motor cars 

to be seen, representing the best productions of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, and _ including American 
makes. As a motor car exhibit it was of great interest, while 
public attention was likewise bestowed liberally upon the varied 
latter 


some 


display of tires, components, and accessories. In the 
department the specialties ran largely to detachable rims, detach- 
able wheels and spare wheels. 

Tue Tire Exuisits. 

The importance of the tire feature has been referred to already. 
The principal tire exhibitors were, the figures referring to the 
“stand” numbers: 

170. The Stepney Spare Motor Wheel, Limited, Llanelly.— 
In addition to the Stepney wheel, with something new in patent 
flange attachment, the Stepney road grip pneumatic tire was 
shown, making its first public appearance. The tread of the 
Stepney tire is not vulcanized on, but molded in one part with 
the tire itself, under the new hydraulic process. 

206. Louis Sgal, London.—Semi-solid tires used with lever 
springs and a machine for demonstrating the action of such 
springs in comparison with solid tires, compared with the 
ordinary suspension on pneumatics. 

254. The Sirdar Rubber Co., Limited, London.—Soft molded 
endless tires, grooved solid motor tires, and tire sundries. 

225. The Shrewsbury and Challiner Tyre, Limited, Manchester. 

-Pneumatic tires, solid tires, tubes, rims, and rubber matting. 

256. Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, Manchester—“Kemp- 
shall” “Barker,” and “Macintosh” tires. 

Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, Limited, London.— 





257. 
Motor tires. 

258. The Avon India Rubber Co., Limited, Melksham. 
“Avon” tires and accessories. 

259. Continental Tyre and Rubber Co. (Great Britain), 


Limited, London.—A full line of “Continental” tires and parts, 
including the new green colored tube [see THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp, December 1, 1908—page 107.] 

260. The Palmer Tyres, Limited, London.—The full line of 
“Palmer” cord tires up to 7 inches; the “Palmer” cording ma- 
chine, and other devices and specialties. 

261. The Midland Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham.—‘Ajax” 
pneumatics, solid tires, attachable rims and the like. 

262. H. M. Hobson, Limited, London.—“Jenatzy” 
“Jenatzy-Houben” tires. 

263. The Self-Sealing Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham.— 
“Hermatic” tires and accessories. 

264. Michelin Tyre Co., Limited, London.—‘Michelin” com- 
pressed air cylinder twin tires and detachable rims. 

265. Grose, Limited, Northampton.—‘“Grose” 
and pneumatic proof studded tread, with new system of attach- 


and 


non-skidding 


ment. 
266. The B. F. Goodrich Co., London and Akron (United 


States).—A full line of “Goodrich” motor tires and the “Good- 
rich” rubber studded non skid, which can also be fitted to other 
makes of tires, new or old. 

267. J. E. Hopkinson & Co., West Drayton.—“Hopkinson” 
patent solid tires; quick curing rubber for repairs. 

268. The New Motor and General Rubber Co., Limited, Har- 
penden and London.—“Warwick” motor tires in course of manu- 
facture; “Rub-Metal” non skid vulcanizing compounds; prepared 
ducks; tire making and repairing plant complete. 

269. Gaulois Tyres, Limited, London—“Gaulois” pneumatics. 


270. The Collier Tyre Co., Limited, London—“Medallion” and 
“Collier” pneumatic tires. 

271. David Moseley & Sons, Limited, Manchester.—“Detach- 
able” plain and non skid tires, tough grey inner tubes; a great list 
of accessories. 

272. Kempshall Tyre Co. of Europe, Limited, London.— 
“Kempshall” all rubber low pressure ribbed non skid tires. 

273. North British Rubber Co., Limited, Edinburgh— 
“Clincher” pneumatic and “Ducasable” cushion tires; solid tires 
for pleasure cars. , 


The “K. T.” Syndicate, Limited, London—The new “K. 


274. 
T.” pneumatic tire; “K. T.” rims. 
275. The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, Birmingham. 


—The whole line of “Dunlop” tires, rims and accessories. 


276. J. Liversidge & Son, Limited, London.—“Scott” non skid 
treads; “De Nevers” solid tires; “Sealomatic” inner tubes; 
“Vinet” detachable rims. 

277. Prowodnik Tyre and Rubber Co., Limited, London.— 


27 4 


“Prowodnik” pneumatic tires; solid red rubber motor tires. 
278. Samson Leather Tread and Tyre Co., Limited, London.— 

















Tue “K. T.” Tire. 
The new “Cape Noire” tire composed of light cover with studded 
black rubber tread and the usual “Samson” specialties. 

279. The Peter Union Tyre Co., London.—Usual types of tires 
and “Peter Union” simplex tires and rims. 

280. Etablissements Hutchinson, London.—Standard 
types and “Hutchinson” wood fiber steel studded non skid. 

SoME OF THE ACCESSORIES. 

Throughout the exhibition were evidences of the variety and 
importance of products of the rubber factory in the accessories 
of motoring. In addition to miscellaneous rubber goods embraced 
in many of the tire displays, the following exhibits seem to merit 
attention, and this does not exhaust the iist: 

161. E. Kalker & Co., Coventry.—“E. K.” insulated wires and 
cables for motor cars. 

174. Siemens Brothers & Co., Limited, London.—“Siemens 
Obach” dry cells; rubber covered cables. 

75. Hattersley & Davidson, Sheffield—Tire pumps. 

173. Motor Supply Co., Limited, London.—“Torkington” tires ; 
inner tubes. 

176. Universal Motor Imports, Limited, London.—“Gilbert” 
(American. ) 


tire 


tire carriers. 
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182. Benetfink & Co., 
sories; motor clothing. 

183. Glovegrove & Co., 
skid; motor clothing. 

184. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham.—Wide 
range of motor clothing and rubber automobile accessories, 

195. The Rotax Motor and Cycle Co., “Rotax” vul- 
canizer for use of steam without a boiler. 

199. A. W. Gamage, London.—Non skids; mechanical and 
compressed gas tire inflators 

201. J. B. Brooks & Co., 
spare tire wrappers. 
Harvey Frost & Co., Limited, London.—The “H. F. 
canizer; vulcanizing materials. 

211, Markt & Co., London.—‘“Unique” portable vulcanizer. 

221. The Parsons Non Skid Co., Limited, London.—*Parsons" 
non skids; detachable rims. 

224. The Acetylene 
“Scioco” tire inflators. 


Limited, London.—Tires and acces- 


Limited, London.—“Otterma” non 





London. 


Limited, Birmingham.—Tire boxes; 


” 


209. vul- 


Illuminating Co., Limited, London.— 


252. R. & J. Pullman, Limited, Godalming. —*Pullman” non 
skid bands; “Pullman” tire lever. 

CYCLES AND TIRES AT THE STANLEY SHOW. 

THe thirty-second yearly Stanley Show at Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, November 20-28, 1908, was such an 
exhibition of bicycles and accessories as America has not seen 
for many a day. No other evidence is needed of the strong 


hold which cycling has on Great Britain. In fact the thirty- 
second Stanley Show was even more complete than for several 
years past—perhaps fuller than in any previous years, except 
1898 and 1899, when cycling trade and sport reached their zenith. 

These facts are all the more notable in view of the standard 
ization of the bicycle and the absence of novelties in construction 
Inventors have not been idle, however, in the field of accessories 
and fittings, and the object of many accessory makers seems to 
be to provide means for cyclists to use their machines with a 
minimum amount of trouble, since the modern cyclist resents 
being called upon to do as much to his machine as the old-time 
riders. 

One section of the hall was devoted to a comprehensive but 
small exhibit of motor cars, and in an adjoining building an 
American team of cycle polo players gave an exhibition of their 
skill daily. 

The total number of exhibitors at the Stanley Show 
—including cycles, 


\ was 252 
motorcycles (which appeared in larger num 
ber than before), components, accessories, parts, and machinery 
Many of these exhibits were very extensive, it not being unusual 
for some to occupy several spaces. 

A feature of the 
the wheels on exhibition. 


Show was the announcement of prices of 
hus the James Cycle Co. showed 18 
$81.75] down 
also exhibited 18 models, 
the New Hudson 
marked from £14 14 down; the 
Humber, 20 models from £14 down, and so on. 


models marked at figures ranging from £16 16 | 
to £5 10 [=—$26.77]. The 
ranging in from £15 15 
Cycle Co., Limited, 20 models, 


Rov er Co 


price downward; 


The rubber trade was well represented by the standard makers 
of tires, both and C number of 
firms who make a speciality of trading in tires, and it was not 
half a models 

The company were not 
of occupying a “stand,” but their tires 
appeared on hundreds of bicycles throughout the building, and 
this fact was 


English ontinental, and by a 


an unusual thing to see dozen or tire 


offered by 


exhibitors 


more 


one company Dunlop 


in the sens« 


not allowed to 
List OF THI 
The Midland Rubber Co., Limited 


Palmer Tyre, Limited. ............ssssscsesceccsecesess London 
India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha and Telegraph Works Co., 


escape the visitor. 
Trre EXHIsitors. 


Fr ee ec eevcccccoeccccecs .....London 
North British Rubber Co., Limited.................. Edinburgh 
Capon, Heaton & Co., Limited...............0005 ..++.Stirchley 


Great Eastern Rubber Co........... sis ia starel id eet state London 
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eS tne ee re aie London 
SE Ne SNE Gil oc ksien cdevesweddevddecten Birmingham 
Tee Gorten Reber Co, Limited... cccccccsccccccces Openshaw 
SNE TIN Gi oven vcwaveuseqeseenessscueveeuns Leicester 
Ge Pie SN, Bias ccc ccnccecnssesevavesadonees Leicester 
CVCRTy TUMOR GOs iis dnc ssc ncdecscendeeustessstaws Coventry 


Representing Firms on the Continent 


Bavarian Rubber and Asbestos Works................. London 
CN, NY Rica ee hsiecntes nee rminneunewelne London 
Dilemeten Tyre Co, LIMGG...ccccicseccsiesrwccsccesans London 
Continental Tyre and Rubber Co., Limited.............. London 
Calmon Asbestos and Rubber Works, Limited........... London 
Etablissements Hutchinson ...........ccccccccccccccccs London 
Pl SE CE BR . cccesensseseneddeasskkesesereen London 
Be BNE Cie i occ cesnscecasctanveasassvesncene London 


ME oo cu atie cae eekuaibaeenieeheateell London 


There were other rubber items to be seen than tires, tubes and 


Hanover 
repair outfits. There were rubber sponges from Germany, “Sil- 
vertown” rubber tiling, various forms of sporting goods, and of 
course waterproof goods, because when the Britisher wants to 
go out on a wheel he refuses to be deterred by the weather. 





A GOODRICH PRESSROOM. 


no house in the world has devoted more atten- 


ROBABLY 
tion to the scientific manufacture of small molded goods 

than have The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio). How many 
hundreds of presses they operate does not appear, but the writer 


remembers one battery in which there were 150 in line. The 


- 











\ Pressroom at THE B. F. Goopricn Co.’s Factory 


illustration accompanying this shows a portion of one of the 
It is shown particularly to call attention to the 
method of ventilating. Under each press is a large galvanized 
iron pipe leading to a still larger main from which air is con- 
stantly extracted. This draws not only the hot air but the gases 
freed by vulcanizing away from the workmen, and delivers them 
into the open air many feet distant. 


press rooms 





A PARAGRAPHER in one of the monthly reviews has been very 
much impressed with the various inventions of Mr. C. J. Bailey, 
and particularly with his rubber exerciser. Indeed he attributes 
all of Bailey’s good looks and excellent physique to its use. 
This is what he says: “On that day I chanced to meet Mr. Bailey, 
and I could readily see that he was in himself an excellent adver- 
tisement of his exerciser. Health, muscle and good red blood 
had evidently been the gifts imparted by the use of the new 
rubber invention, which I learned was devised on the basis of 
the old but never to be despised motion of ‘sawing wood.’” 
Whether Bailey uses the exerciser himself nobody knows, but he 
is continually “sawing wood” at the old stand, and incidentally 
making a notable success of his specialties. 
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Tires at the New York Automoble Show. 


HE first of the two great automobile shows scheduled for 
New York this season is in full blast as THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wor p reaches its readers this month. The formal opening 

was on New Year's eve. With the exception of a few hours of 
the evening of the last day of the year New York had no auto- 
mobile show during 1908, the last preceding shows having been 
held between Octeber 24 and November 9, 1907. 

The show now in progress at the Grand Central Palace is 
announced as the Ninth International Automobile Show, under 
the management of the American Mctor Car Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with the Importers’ Automobile Salon and Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers. Hitherto these exhibitions have been 
announced as under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
America, with the participation of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association. The automobile shows this year 
promise to be of even greater interest than in the past. Not 
even the financial crisis of the past year served to lessen the activ- 
ity of the automobile industry, and there are many indications 
of steadily increasing interest on the part of the public in motor- 
ing. Not only the thousands of car owners, but the greater 
number of thousands who hope to be, seem attracted always by 
an automobile show, besides which these are affairs coming in 
New York to have a distinct character as “society” events. 

Not only are the leading American cars on exhibition at the 
Grand Central Palace, but a number of foreign exhibits which 
have come direct from the Paris Salon giving the show a more 
truly international flavor than has been true of any predecessor. 
The managers of the leading New York hotels have recognized 
the importance of the automobile shows and several hotels have 


been decorated specially for the show week, which ends on 
January 7 

The tire exhibits are as numerous as ever, and while to the 
casual observer there may appear an absence of novelties, a 
closer view will reveal evidences of painstaking work on the 
part of the tire people to improve their product, with a view to 
increasing the comfort or the safety of motoring. There are new 
tire fabrics, new non skidding features, new demountable rims 
and spare wheels, and so on. It has been a year of progress in 
tire making as in the other details of the automobile industry, 
and the tire exhibits may be expected to come in for a good 
share of public interest. 

SoME OF THE TIRE EXHIBITS. 

Tue Ajyax-Gries Rupper Co, (Trenton, New Jersey) make a 
complete exhibit of Ajax tires in all sizes. A feature of the 
display is a new Ajax non skid type of novel construction, in- 
suring great wearing quality. 

CONTINENTAL CaoutcHouc Co. (New York). The feature of 
this exhibit is the demonstration of the advantages of carrying 
Continental tires already inflated on spare rims. 

Tue Dayton Rupper MANUFACTURING Co. (Dayton, Ohio) 
exhibit their Dayton airless clincher tire in a somewhat modified 
form as compared with their 1908 product. This tire is cured 
complete in one operation, so that the internal columns are in- 
tegral with the cover, and therefore will not separate from the 
cover; nor will it crush down. 

Tue Dramonp Russer Co. (Akron, Ohio). This exhibit in- 
cludes the usual line of Diamond quick detachable and regular 
clincher tires, and Diamond tires of the mechanically fastened 
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GRAND CENTR Parace Avromopite SHOW 
[One f five 7 t ' tines which adorn the walls of the lobby.] 
or Fisk type; also the Marsh quick acting rim, Diamond de- 


mountable rim, and solid tires for trucks and for high wheeled 


automobiles 


rue Fisk Ruspeer Co. (Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts) ex- 


hibit ine of automatic tires consisting of the bolted on type, 
clincher type for regular clincher rims, and quick detachable 
clincher type to fit all standard quick detachable rims. They 
also exhibit a removable rim in connection with the bolted on 
tire (here is a bolted on tire 6 x 40 inches, designed for fire 
dep rent use for chemical engines \ demonstration is made 
of taking tire off | replacing it! new tire ready for 
use in 2 

G & J Tire Co. ¢ napolis, Indiana) exhibit G & J round 
tread ou 1 vd ¢ k detachable automobile tires, 
Dunlop round tread nd all the various types with the Bailey 
tread The tandard niversal quit k detachabk rim 1s shown 
fitted for clinch Dunlop typ 

Tue B. F. Goovricu Akron, Ohio) exhibit the regular 





line f Goodrich clincher automobile tires and Goodrich quick 
deta in al nd les of tread In addition the 
how t * t yt lectric vehicles, a disti novelty 
The p nt Goodrich improved fabric, which 
will be ed 1 of their tires this year. This 
fabric, in their estimation, rks the greatest improvement in 
tire construction si t beginning of the industry increasing 
is it does ver terially the strength of the tire and minimiz- 
ing the pe 1D Phe process for adding to the 
strength of the tire fabri a secret one 

He Goopyvear | Ruprer Co. (Akron, Ohio) are fea 
turing e Good making demonstrations at their 
boot his is a ste ttle charged with air, and when it is 
desired to inflate a tire it is o1 necessary to attach the tube 
from the bottle to the tire valve and allow the tire to fill to the 
pressure required Another feature of the exhibit is a new 
endless tire, with hard rubber base, for motor trucks. The re- 
taining wires are imbedded in hard rubber which removes the 
liabilitv of the wires to tear out 
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Morcan & Wricut (Detroit, Michigan), in addition to their 
standard types, exhibit a new heavy flat tread tire, the standard 
universal quick detachable rim, and an improved electric tire. 
The new heavy tread is distinguished by its breadth and thick- 
ness, which give it increased traction surface and wearing qual- 
rim referred to is operated simply by snapping or 
locking there being no turnbuckles or 


ities. The 
unsnapping a ring, 
wrenches. 

PENNSYLVANIA Rusper Co. (Jeannette, Pa.) This exhibit in- 
cludes the company’s standard wrapped tread tire which remains 
the same as last season except that a new compound is used for 
the tread with a view of life of the tire. A flat 
tread full molded tire of racing type and somewhat heavy con- 


adding to the 


struction is shown. Steel studded non skid treads are also 
shown. The exhibit includes four types of motorcycle tires, 
some of which are new. 

Tue Switnewart Ciincuer Tire AND Rupser Co. (Akron, 


addition to their regular automobile tires, show for 
this rim attachment 


makes it possible to attach the Swinchart tires 


Ohio), in 


the first time season a new utilized as a 
spare tire. This 
mounted on clincher rims to any wheel without altering the orig- 
inal rim equipment. By attaching tires in this manner the same 
height of wheel is maintained as by the tire it replaces, so that 
a Swinehart cushion tire can be used in connection with three 
pneumatics without changing the level of the car. 

Rupper Trre Co. (New York), exhibit their 


solid tire and the Kelly-Springfield sectional 


CONSOLIDATED 
Kelly-Springfield 


vehicles. The latter is made in sizes 


tire for commercial motor 

from 3 inches to 8 inches, and can be used singly or in twin 
form. They have been applied to motor trucks weighing up to 
five tons. The Consolidated Company are also taking on the 


manufacture of pneumatic tires. 


Other entries of tire exhibits are made by the following: 
Dow Tire Co.. : stata lo War eslehn cits .New York 
Empire Automobile 3d oe ee Tr re nton, ‘Ne ~w Jersey 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co : \kron, Ohio 
Hartford Rubber Works Co Hi: irtford, Connecticut 


.Newton Upper Falls, Mass 
. Milltown, New Jersey 
\kron, Ohio 

.New York 


Leather Tire Goods Co. 
Michelin Tire Co...... , ae 
Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co... 
Newmastic Tire Co 


The Republic Rubber Co.. spall a alent aaa Youngstown, Ohio 
Ennis Rubber Manufacturing Co....... . Newark, New rane 
Healy Leather Tire Co... ee ee ..-..-New York 
Spare Motor Wheel of America, Limited.............New York 


Auto- 


held in the Madison Square Garden, 


THE ninth annual show of the Association of Licensed 


mobile Manufacturers will be 


beginning Saturday evening, January 16, and continuing open 


until the following Saturday evening 

The tire exhibits referred to as appearing at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace will, as a rule, be repeated at the Madison Square 
Garden and Chicago shows 


US 
SLPS NS 





SwINEHART QuicK RIM 


ATTACHMENT. 


DEMOUNTABLE 
Rim. 


“DIAMOND” 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


HEVEA BRASILIENSIS OR PARA RUBBER. ITS BOTANY, CULTI- 

vation, Chemistry and Diseases. By Herbert Wright, a. Rr. c. s., F. L. Ss. 

- Third edition. Colombo: A. M. & J. Ferguson. London: McLaren 

& Sons. 1908 [Cloth. 8vo. Pp. xvi1+304+90 plates. Price, 10 shil 
lings, net.] 


HE mere fact of the publication of such a substantial 
T book as this, from so competent a pen and with the 
imprint of a house of such standing, would argue the 
importance of rubber culture. The point is strengthened by 
the fact that a third edition has been brought out so soon 
after the appearance of the first, each more elaborate than 


its predecessor 
The 

training 

position 


know, is a man of scientific 
Ceylon in an official 
attention to questions connected 
much 


author, as our readers 


who spent several years in 


which required his 


with rubber therefore, possessed of 


first hand information on this interest, in addition to making 


planting. He is, 


systematic use of such authentic data as has been available 
from other sources 

The present volume exceeds the second 
and 35 full 
The added 


space is divided among all the chapters of 


edition by 125 pages of text 


page plates, on separate leaves. 


the book, showing evidences of careful re- 
There is much additional informa- 


vision. 
tion under nearly every heading, including 
statist vicld, ete., brought down to 


the latest possible date before publication. 
The illustrations consist in large part of 
views from photographs of planted Hevea 
trees under varying conditions, sketches of 
tapping tools and mechanical apparatus for 
rubber 
appear in 


dealing with latex and 


for ma ¢ Sepirate 


preparing 
chapters 


this edition on “Botany of the Para Ritbber 


Tree” and “Effect of Tapping on Trees,” 
than before. 
the book 


a general descrip- 


which are treated more fully 


For those who have not seen 
described as 
Para 
under 
introduction 


it may be 
tion of the 
habitat 
history of its 
East ; 


planting interest; and 


rubber tree in its forest 
brief 
Par 
growth of the rubber 


and domestication; a 


into the 


HERBERT 


a rec rd or the 
a summary of plan- 

tation methods, processes and apparatus, and the results attained. 
The estimates of rubber planting costs, in Ceylon and elsewhere, 
intended to be 


with which the volume closes, doubtless are not 


followed closely in any case, but they are at least of interest 


he various headings 
under which outgo may be necessary before an income is derived 


to the prospective planter in pointing out t 
from a_rubber estate. 


A PERSONAL NOTE. 
I First met Herbert Wright some years ago at the experiment 
station connected with the Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya 
Ceylon. It that country, 
which is saying much 
Wright ran me over the gardens, showing me all they were 
doing in rubber, with an energy and enthusiasm that was really 
delightful. Later I got a letter from him saying that he had 
accepted the post of editor of the Jndia-Rubber Journal in London, 


was about as hot as it ever gets in 


and I was glad of it. Certainly he has made a much better paper 
of that estimable journal, and then there is another thing that 
I like about him. When he borrows anything from my own 
paper he says “From Tue InptA Rupper Wortp,” and not “We 


take the following from a New York contemporary.” In other 





WRIGHT, 


words, people know it is THE INDIA RupBer Wortp, and do not 
have to spend time guessing whether it is from Zion’s Herald or 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Mr. Wright is a young man, being but 34 years old, and yet 
he has done much. For training he prepared at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science in London, and the London University under 
Professor Dr. Tilden, F.r.s. Later he toured through the Far 
East to study rubber plantation development, then he spent 
nearly seven years as an official at the Botanic Gardens at Pera- 
deniya, studying economic plants, and especially those yielding 
India-rubber. 

As a writer, Mr. Wright takes high rank, and is the author, 
in addition to “Hevea Brasiliensis,’ of the following well known 
works: “Science of Para Rubber Cultivation,” “Rubber Cultiva- 
tion in the British Empire,” “My Tour in Eastern Rubber Lands,” 
“The Genus Diospyros (ebony) in Ceylon; Its Morphology, 
Anatomy and Taxonomy,” “Theobroma Cacao; Its Botany, Cul- 
tivation, Chemistry and Diseases.” 

Mr. Wright is not only an editor and 
author but is much of a business man. 
He is director and consulting botanist of a 
number of rubber companies, among which 
may be mentioned Java Rubber Plantations, 
Langkat (Sumatra) Rubber Co., and Glen 


Berrie Rubber Co. H. C. P. 
THE CEYLON HANDBOOK _AND _DIREC- 
tory and Compendium of Useful Informa- 


tion, to Which is Prefixed a Statistical Sum- 
mary for the Colony, and Review of __ the 
Planting Enterprise Up to July, 1908. Com- 


piled --- under the direction of J. Fergu- 
son, C.M.G., M.L.c. - - - Colombo: A. M. & J. 
Ferguson, 1908. [Cloth.  8vo. Pp. wus + 


1559 + Ly. Price, £1. 15. 
Tuis exceeding full and carefully pre- 


pared annual, now appearing for the 
forty-sixth consecutive year, exceeds last 
year’s issue by 133 The book is 
arranged on the usual plan, and the in- 
creased bulk is due mainly to the growth 


of Ceylon planting and trade, one of the 


pages. 


which is the 
Mr. Fergu- 
son estimates the approximate area under 


most important features of 


new interest, rubber culture. 


rubber in the colony on July 31, 1908, at 
180,000 acres, an increase of about 30,000 within one year. The 
acreage under rubber alone is 129,565, which compares with 
614,023 as the total area under cultivation in Ceylon. There 


an increase of the acreage of rubber planted in tea 
and in It is estimated that the rubber exported from 
Ceylon represents the product of about 10 acres per ton, from 


has been 


cacao. 


which it is easy to calculate the possible production there if all 
the rubber now planted should ever come “into bearing” at the 
same rate. The “Handbook” contains full particulars regarding 
all rubber and other estates in Ceylon, company details, addresses 
Again we desire to con- 


of individuals, and official statistics. 


gratulate the Messrs. Ferguson upon the excellence of their 
“Handbook.” 
GRAPHITE. ITS PROPERTIES, OCCURRENCE, REFINING AND 


Uses. By Fritz Cirkel, mM.e. Ottawa: [Paper. 8vo. Pp. 11 + 


307 + plates and maps.] 


1907. 


[unis valuable monograph has been prepared and is issued 
under the of the department of Canada 
in which country a considerable amount of graphite of good 
quality is found, though of course not in quantities comparable 
with what is found in Austria and Ceylon. The work is a 
general summary on graphite, whatever its sources or uses, il- 


asupices mines of 
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lustrated with views of mining and refining operations and maps 
of the regions yielding the material. It may be of interest to 
note that of the world’s production of graphite, approximately 
4 per cent. is used for pencil leads and 3 per cent. each for 
graphite packing and graphite paint. The largest use is still 
for such refractory articles as crucibles. This work is a com- 
panion volume to a report on Asbestos, by the same author, re- 
viewed in Tue INpriA Rupser Wortp, May 1, 1906 (page 246). 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





i doa MECHANICAL Ruspper Co. issue a new general 

catalogue of the products of their Cleveland Rubber Works 
which is very much more than a mere trade list. It might 
better be described as a useful handbook and work of reference 
for users of Mechanical Rubber Goods. The book embraces 
sections relating to belting, hose and fittings, packings, mats and 
mattings, plumbers’ specialties, and other molded and mechanical 
rubber goods. Any section obtained separately, if 
desired. Though this catalogue is illustrated profusely, it is 
stated by way of introduction that “it is no longer possible to 
illustrate in a catalogue of conventional size anything like a 
complete representation of our entire line.” The Hose section of 
40 pages mentions 36 varieties of hose—acid, brewers’, garden, 
fire, and so on—with almost innumerable brands under each 
heading, and the other sections of the catalogue involve a like 
variety of goods. [6%” x 9”. 200 pages.] 

G & J Tire Co. (Indianapolis, Indiana) “Automobile 
Tires—1909,” being an illustrated price list of their automobile 
tires and of a varied assortment of tire accessories. [5%4” x 934”. 
16 pages. ] 

GuAYULE Russer is the title of a brochure describing the de- 
velopment of the guayule rubber interest and giving an account 
of the production of guayule rubber by the Madero interests in 
Mexico. A number of good illustrations are included. The book- 
let is distributed by the company’s New York representative, 
Ep. Maurer. [8%” x 614”. 31 pages.] 

NATIONAL INDIA Russer Co., (Bristol, Rhode Island), issue 
a new catalogue of druggists’ sundries and miscellaneous rubber 
goods, which is an exceedingly attractive piece of work. It is 
likewise interesting, on account of the variety of articles illus- 
trated, and the apparent endeavor to render even such prosaic 
articles as water bottles and syringe bags pleasing in appearance. 
Some very handsome mats are pictured. [6”x9”. 79 pages.] 

J. P. Witttam & Brorners (Henaratgoda Ceylon), issue a 
new circular (No. 33), devoted to the three new species of “Mani- 
coba” rubber from Bahia, and particularly Manthot dichotoma, or 
Jequie manigoba rubber, which has begun to attract attention in 
are prepared to supply seeds and 


may be 


issue 


Ceylon, and of which they 


plants. [51%4”x8%”. 8 pages.] 
ALSO RECEIVED. 

“Tirry” Fire Hose Rack Co., No. 727 Seventh avenue, New York.= 
Jiffy” Fire Hose Rack. 44 pages. ‘ 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.—=A new Tire for Electrics.— 
Palmer Web. 8 pages A 

onsolidated Rubber Tire Co., New York and Akron, Ohio. = Kelly- 
Springfield Sectior Tires or Commercial Motor Vehicles. Price List. 
8 pages. 


GOLF IN AMERICA. 


HE twentieth anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, the 

pioneer organization of the kind in America, was celebrated 
by a dinner at Delmonico’s, in New York, on the evening of 
December 10. Some of the most notable golfers in the country 
were present, including John Reid, the first president of the club. 
Mr. William H. Taft, president elect of the United States, and 
who will be the first golfing president, was invited but sent 
regrets. The founders of St. Andrew’s Club did much to pro- 
mote the popularity of the ancient and royal game in America, 


and deserve the lasting good will of the rubber trade on account 
of the demand which has been built up for balls. 
TRAINING DOGS AS CADDIES. 

THE heavy percentage of loss of golf balls on the links has 
led a dog trainer in Pennsylvania to train several dogs to act 
as caddies. A dog, he says, never tires of the game, but will 
return a ball to the feet of his master repeatedly, and still be 
eager to continue the performance. There is no record yet of 
one of the canine caddies having secreted a ball with a view to 
realizing cash for it. If this new employment for dogs should 
become general it may lessen the demand for new golf balls 
to a degree which will not be relished by the manufacturers. 





RUBBER FROM THE IQUITOS REGION. 





|= Peruvian Amazon Co., Limited, opened subscription lists 

in London on December 7 for £130,000 of their 7 per cent. 
participating preference shares, to provide for the further ex- 
tension of their rubber exploitation work in the region above 
Iquitos, in Peru. The company was registered September 26, 
1907 [see THe InptA RusperR Wortp, November 1, 1907—page 
54], with £1,000,000 capital, of which £300,000 is in preference 
and £700,000 in ordinary shares, of £1 each. 

The business was founded in 1889 by Julio Cesar Arana. In 
1893 a house was opened at Iquitos. In 1903 the partnership of 
J. C. Arana y Hermanos (J. C. Arana & Brothers) was formed, 
and a house opened also at Manaos. The business was trans- 
ferred in 1907 to the English company here noted, the directorate 
of which includes Julio C. Arana, of Iquitos, and Abel Araco, of 
London, two partners in the vendor company. The purchase price 
was stated at £780,000, payable (1) £50,000 in preference shares, 
(2) £30,007 in cash, and (3) £699,993 ordinary shares. 

The Peruvian Amazon Co., Limited, own large freehold rub- 
ber yielding estates convenient to Iquitos, the exploitation of 
which has been very profitable. The trading profit for the last 
year before the formation of the new company is stated at 
£126,424 8s td. A large part of the yearly profits, it is claimed, 
has been devoted to the permanent development of the estates. 
In addition to these assets the Messrs. Arana have transferred 
to the company. their rights in the Putumayo district, sovereignty 
over which is now in dispute among Peru, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor. It is stated that whatever may be the political bearing of a 
final decision, it will not affect the rights of the settlers, but in 
the accounts quoted in the company’s prospectus, results from 
trading on the Putumayo are not included. The Messrs. Arana 
are stated to have expended £500,000 in developing this region, 
where 45 rubber gathering centers are maintained. Their ex- 
ports of rubber from the Putumayo alone have been, for 8 
calendar years: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
1900 . 33,600 NE, vckadke udeuunens 768,320 
IQOI . 120,960 1905 1,052,800 
SE csuanas enna ewe? 275,520  Nadct nae enudeus 1,397,760 
7 RS eer s° 450,240 P< achavcaxtausen 1,350,720 
1908 (first six months) ............ 883,012 


The rubber referred to in this article is not subject’ to the 
Brazilian export duty, which amounts to upward of 20 per 
cent., ad valorem, but only to the Peruvian duty of about 2% 
pence [—4.05 cents] per pound in weight. 





Tuere has lately been under study at Kew a plant, the intro- 
duction of which on rubber estates in Malaya is reported to have 
had a favorable effect in counteracting the growth of the pestif- 
erous “lalang” grass. 

PeNcILS WITH Rvuspers.—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
lead pencil makers, some time ago sent out circular letters to a 
large number of pencil users, requesting expressions as to their 
preferences in relation to a number of details. One result is 
that 10 per cent. of the responses were from those who prefer 
pencils with rubbers. 
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The Rubber Trade In Canada. 


Seg pen imports of india-rubber manufactures for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1908, are officially stated to 
have been in value as follows: 








United Great Other Total Duties 
States. Britain. Countries. Value. Collected. 
Boots and shoes... $58,008 $300 $88 $58,405 $14,603 
Re 34,9600 685 aoe 35,054 9,755 
Clothing and water- 
proof cloth ..... 15,385 63.925 559 79,869 20,099 
DR incccisccscs Se 3,520 2: 53,702 18,445 
Packing and mats. 72,656 3,979 66 76,701 26,371 
ee ae 81,555 10,326 2,218 94,099 32,396 
pe eee 353,575 99,616 46,503 490,604 128,239 
<n eee $666,307 $182,360 $40,457 $808,124 $240,908 
Total, 1906-07..... 450,939 86,009 31,073 560,011 158,245 
Total, 1905-06..... 680,014 99,605 32,034 811,743 100,879 
Total, 1904-05..... 634,422 164,006 26,071 825,300 213,607 
Total, 1903-04. . 617,471 334.646 26,098 978,215 256,210 
Total, 1902-03 573.421 4460811 25,579 1,045,811 253,873 
[Nots.—The totals given here for the previous five years are for fiscal 
periods ending June 30. The year now dates from April 1.] 
The principal imports from “Other Countries” were from 


Germany ($27,815) and Austria-Hungary ($15,691). 

There may also be noted the following imports, not classified 
by the customs as “rubber goods,” but having a relation to the 
industry : 

Great Other Total Duties 
Britain. Countries. Value. Collected. 


United 
States. 


Webbing, _ elastic 





and non elastic. .$131,3903 $62,764 $10,568 $138,358 $27,672 
Stockinettes for 

rubber footwear. 49,801 53.473 103,474 7,524 
Duck for rubber 

BOSC ccccccccese Ges ee 74,443 free 
Rubber thread.... 1,565 ace  weneen 1,565 free 

Exports oF CANADIAN Rusper Goons. 

To— Value To— Value 
Great Britain ..........$53,673 Chili .............000e. $4,549 
Amstrals ...620065 47.813 Argentina ..........++. 472 
New Zealand .......... re” eee 1,024 
Newfoundland ........ 27,463 Other Europe.......... 2,321 
British Guiana 1,341 United States.......... 39,394 
Other British.......... ae ee ere eee 179 
Ef: chichebesaeeue 15,205 ——- 
sil ghatocemanwa can 8,857 ee rere $239,983 

Export Totals for Former Fiscal Years, Ending June 30 
EO ee $322,672 1004-05 ...cccccccccess $170,359 
IE cuaid ge nagew anes 142,891 OS PP 266,504 
BEE cccccnivcncesen a a, reer 148,027 

Exports Classified—1907-08. 
NE ecu icaneeniean $661 Mats and matting..... $08 
OS er eee Bike COE bc ckcdevesas 50 
Boots and shoes....... ee: i.” eer 69,82 

Exports to the United States. 
rer ree $403 Boots and shoes....... $5,488 
BEE Gaitenenen canons 2,555 Not specified.......... 30,948 

Imports OF RAw MATERIALS. 

Pounds Value. 

India-rubber and gutta-percha........... 2,556,241 $2,201,874 
Reclaimed rubber; substitutes; hard rub- 

a Oe Sire 6 vice cawanacccatesescuncs 2,069,208 720,011 
Rubber powdered and rubber waste...... 2,079,516 305,748 

WEE 5G coadicks dandnucnns esas 8,505,055 $3,326,623 


STATE OF THE FOOTWEAR TRADE. 

Tue advance in the cost of crude rubber is just now 
engaging the serious attention of Canadian manufacturers, 
although the season 1908-09 has been completed for some time. 
The feeling prevails that prices of manufactured goods will prove 


strong for the coming season, though an advance is scarcely 
looked for. Up to date, the retail trade has been complaining of 
unseasonable weather. A writer in The Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Journal is of the opinion that no price list should be 
issued before April 1 at least, since the rubber season in the 
Dominion is not entirely over before that date and sorting up 
orders would thus be placed upon a more satisfactory footing. 
Mention is made of a large city dealer who, a year or two ago, 
by March I was pretty well cleaned out of rubber footwear, and 
was obliged to sort up. This came just as the new price list 
was issued, and he was obliged to pay 5 to 7 per cent. more for 
his goods, although he could not get a cent more from the con- 
sumer for them. A subscriber to the Journal writes to that 
paper suggesting that the retailers have grievances which demand 
attention, and his idea is that the trade subscribe to a fund to 
enable the government to conduct an inquiry throughout the 
Dominion in regard to the whole rubber footwear business. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ConsuLt GenerAL Georce N, West, of Vancouver, writes that 
the miners of British Columbia do not use rubber boots and 
shoes, preferring a leather shoe with a 12-inch leg, retailing at $8 
per pair. Some American rubber boots, at $12 per pair, are on 
the market. There are large numbers of lumber men, and, as 
there is a great deal of wet weather, they use rubber footwear 
extensively, while the population generally are large users of 
lighter weight rubber goods—Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. 

FREE IMPORTS OF COTTON DUCK. 

In the Canadian customs returns for the last fiscal year the 
“free list” includes this item of imports: “Cotton or linen duck, 
seamless, in circular form, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for use in the manufacture of hose pipe.” The imports 
under this head were $66,568 from the United States and 
$7,875 from Great Britain—total $74,443. 

This heading supplants “Duck for belting and hose, imported 
by manufacturers of such articles for use in the manufacture 
thereof in their own factories.” The imports under the old 
heading for the fiscal year 1905-06 reached $118,169 from the 
United States and $168 from Great Britain—total $118,337. 

* x x 

Tue Canadian General Electric Co., Limited (Toronto), have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. for the 
months ended December 31, 1908, being at the rate of 
7 per cent. per year. 


thre« 





SOME BRITISH RUBBER NOTES. 





[* addition to playing and other balls, made under the Cox 

patent, which have been a specialty among the products of 
New Eccles Rubber Works, Limited, of Eccles, Lancashire, from 
the beginning, that company are now extensive makers of rubber 
tires, the patents on the principal types having expired, and 
inner tubes for tires. Other specialties are walking sticks and 
umbrella handles of hard rubber—smart in appearance, especially 
when mounted with gold or silver—and dolls and toys in great 
variety. 

The firms interested in the British automobile trade have by 
no means been uniformly successful of late. Whereas the ac- 
counts of A. Darracq & Co. (1905), Limited, show a net profit 
for the year ending September 30 of £165,505, and the dividends 
for the year were the same as last—2o per cent.—The Daimler 
Motor Co. (1904), Limited, present a profit and loss account, 
showing a net loss of £49,285 17s. 11d. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 
BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT. 
A* a recent meeting of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, 
representatives of rubber companies said that employment 
would be given to 1,500 additional men in this city within the 
next two months, on account of the completion of additions to 
Under these conditions, 
manufacturers are concerned about the lack of housing facilities 
in the city. 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce to provide for an increase of 
10,000 in the population of the city within the next three years. 


a number of local rubber factories 


Immediate efforts will be made by a special commit- 


Rubber manufacturers are 
a small “labor famine” on account of the difficulty in securing 
men and girls and men sufficiently skilled and properly adapted 
to take positions in the various departments of the rubber fac- 
Large display advertise- 


already facing what has been termed 


tories. The need is especially for girls 
ments are being run in daily newspapers, asking for female 
workers for rubber factory work 

Frank Talbott, assistant treasurer an auditor of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., has resigned his position and with G. C. 
Calbetzor, now general representative of the same company on 
the Pacific partnership to handle the 


agency of the Firestone company in Los Angeles. The agency 


coast, will establish a 


will be opened in January and will be conducted under the 
name of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Mr. Talbott’s suc- 
cessor has not been determined 

Mr. F. O. Sawyer, No. 3910 Olive street, St. Louis, one of 
the veterans in the rubber tire trade, has disposed of his busi- 
ness to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., who are converting 


branch which will be their distributing head- 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
1 of the branch 


the business into a 


for the Kan 


quarters states of 


sas, and Texas. J. P. Trader will have charge 
The Miller Rubber Co. h 


100 x 40 feet 


ive completed a new three story fac 


tory building, It has been put into use to enlarge 
the company’s output in druggists’ sundries and molded goods. 
A fire in the cement department of the Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber Co.’s factory on December 8, caused damages amounting 


to about $2,000. The blaze was supposed to have been caused 
by the accumulation of naphtha fumes. In an instant after 
ignition, the flames filled the room, but fortunately the depart- 


ment is located in a concrete block building which prevented the 
Workmet 
fire-fighting apparatu As a 


controlled the flames by using the 
work of a 
Seiber- 


spread of the fire 
factory result of the 
new automobile fire truck in the city department F. A 
ling, president of the company, highly commended this type of fire 
fighting vehicle. 

The at the Buckeye Rubber Co. is be- 


ing gradually increased to prepare for the expected demand for 


force new pl nt of the 
the new Kelly-Springfield pneumatic tire which has been recently 
The tire is being man- 
H. G. Hodge, 


Rubber Tire Co., who mar- 


placed on the market in limited numbers 
ufactured in the round, Bailey and flat tread types 
Akron manager of the Consolidated 
ket the Kelly-Springfield tire, said that when the new factory is 


overated at full capacity, 200 sets of pneumatics will be produced 


daily. 

All of the large Akron tire companies will be represented 
on the floors of the big automobile shows at New York 
The exhibits will general!y be in charge of the New York branch 
managers of the various companies. They will be represented 
also at the Chicago show by the local managers there. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. are gratified over the result 
of Oliver P. electric of his 
from Denver to New York, wl 
les a day over all roads. 


Fritchle’s run in an own make 


ere he arrived after 30 days’ travel, 
in which he averaged 100 n His elec- 


] . 
T 


tric was equipped with Goody long distance “Electric” tires, 


1e as little current as possible 


a type which is designed to 
Mr. Fritchle arrived in New York 
the tires, but the fourth was punctured in Chicago. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. have established a branch 


with Denver air in three of 
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in Atlanta, Georgia. O. L. Weaver, formerly in their branch in 
Cincinnati, is in charge. 

The Empire Manufacturing Co. are putting on the market 
several new lines of goods, such as inner tube casing patches 
and other automobile accessories. The company have been 
organized, with C. W. Wickline as president, Forest Firestone, 
secretary, and M. G. Snyder, treasurer. The capitalization is 
$10,000. 

An extension of the South Akron reclaiming plant of The 
Diamond Rubber Co. is under construction. The old three story 
factory building is being increased in length from 100 to 190 
feet. This will mean about a 60 per cent floor 
space. A piece’Of land 13 acres in extent has been purchased by 
the company ‘ear this plant for possible future extensions. 

The Motz Clincher Tire and Rubber Co. recently sold the bal- 
ance of their treasury stock to the amount of $15,000, out of a 
total capitalization of $50,000. An official of the company stated 
that the money thus realized wil! be used to extend the vehicle 
Their product 


increase in 


and motor truck tire business of the company. 
is now made by the Buckeye Rubber Co., and the project of 
constructing a plant of their own is under consideration. New 
York and Chicago branches will be established after the auto- 
mobile with P. E. New York. 
Claude Moody, representative of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


shows, Bertsch in charge at 


in Chicago, was in Akron lately for a conference with Isaac 
C. Alden, general manager of the Pennsylvania company. Mr. 
Moody has the supervision of the company’s business from 
Detroit to Salt Lake City. He was recently transferred from 


Cleveland. 

Mr. James A 
Rubber Co., 
author of “The Auto Boys,” just placed on the 
press of the Saalfield Publishing Co. 

The Aluminum Flake Co. (Akron, Ohio), report having closed 


it The Diamond 
a pastime, is the 
market from the 


Braden, advertising manager 


who writes juvenile stories as 


the best year’s business they have ever had. Already they have 
requisitions and contracts calling for over 1,750,000 pounds in 
They have exported their product to England, Germany, 
Australia, 
A contract has been closed with 


Tgoo. 


Russia and and their foreign business is steadily 


growing. a firm in Berlin to 
act as agents abroad, which calls for a minimum of 750,000 pounds 
annually for five years. The company have produced a beauti- 
ful aluminum oxide, which they hope to supply in quantities in 
the near future. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT 

Shanes rubber trade is holding its own in the commercial life 

of San Francisco, and, on the whole, the report from the 
rubber houses show a better feeling in the business than existed 
last month. Druggists’ sundries have been moving very satisfac- 
torily, although probably not up to the standard of former years, 
while the mechanical line is still rather quiet, and while about 
the same as at this time last year, and while it is not expected 
to do much in that line during the winter months, yet the me- 
The 
outlook for the spring months continues to improve, however, 
and during the past month there have been heavy rains which 
practically insure another season of good crops, which will have 


chanical business cannot be said to be quite up to normal. 


great weight in stirring up a big spring activity, and which has 
already caused a marked improvement in the departments for 
rubber clothing and shoes. 

The cross-expansion piston packing made by the 
Bowers Rubber Works, of San Francisco, which packing is re- 
ferred to as “Dods” in the firm’s advertisement in Tue I[npIA 
Rupper Worip, will hereafter be designated and known as 
“Skookum” piston packing. The change was made principally 
on account of the trademark laws of this and other countries. 
The word “Skookum,” as Mr. Chase, manager of the company, 


diagonal 
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explains, is from the language of the Siwash Indian tribe, and 
is the equivalent of the English word “bully,” or “extra fine,” 
and is a word which is coming generally into use as an English 
expression. The Bowers company procured a contract last week 
for 12,000 feet of fire hose for Los Angeles, California, which 
makes orders for about 58.000 feet of fire hose taken recently, 
so that they feel that conditions are pretty good in that line, 
at least. 

Mr. William Gorham, of the Gorham Rubber Co., is building 
for himself a 44-foot, 50 Hp. launch, which, when it is completed, 
he intends to take down to Los Angeles for use when he is at 
the southern ports, and he is also going to build a mate to it for 
use here around San with his other 
launches, and still he says that business is “rotten.” Mr. Gorham 
is in Los Angeles now looking after the business of the branch 
store there, and at Headquarters in San Francisco the report 
This firm reports that 


Francisco, in connection 


is that business has kept up fairly well. 
shipping business is getting active again, as all of the steam 
schooners are coming back to work, and orders are very frequent 
from the shippers. 

Mr. Griffin, superintendent and manager of the American Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., whose offices and factory are over ai 
} 


bay, reports that business is going ahead 


This firm secured the 


Emeryville, across the 
with them in a very satisfactory manner. 
order for all of the 3-inch and a portion of the 2%-inch hose for 
the San Francisco fire department. 

The first and most important of 
pumps which are to be constructed for San Francisco to be used 


the new system of salt water 


in case the water supply system is again incapacitated on account 
of earthquake, is now being dug at Market and Battery streets, 
in the midst of the wholesale district. 

Che Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. report that 
conditions are naturally quiet now, but are showing improvement 
all the time. Merchants are looking forward now hopefully and 
with certainty that conditions will be good in the spring. Not 
much can be expected before that time in the mechanical line, 
as the winter rains will make the roads to the mines and lumber 
camps so bad that practically no goods will be taken in before 


April 

Mr. Mortimer Smith, of Boston, has been in San Francisco 
for the past 30 days on a pleasure trip. He is the son of the 
president of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Mr. 


Joseph N. Smith, of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Joseph V. Selby, Pacific Coast agent for the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Co., 
business are quite bright, although the business during the past 
go days has been unusually quiet. And said, with the 
bountiful rains which we have had all over this coast, and the 
improved feeling which exists in all mercantile pursuits, every- 
the coming spring and 


states that the prospects for the spring 


yet, he 


thing points to a prosperous business for 
summer. 

Mr. Kanzee, of the Pheenix 
is running full force and that everything 
lished in their new four-story and basement quarters, in First 
He reports that business is very good in all departments. 


states that the factory 
is getting firmly estab- 


Rubber Co., 


street. 
The firm’s new sanitary toilet seat has proved to be a big seller. 

Mr. Rubber Co., on Second street, 
states continue active, al- 
Retailers 


Perkins, of the Sterling 
that the 


though there is 


druggists’ lines 
little work for the mechanical lines 
are letting their stock go now, and will not begin to buy until 
they have taken stock after the holidays, and as only about one 
lumber mill out of 20 is running, and as that one is using up all 
of the old belting of the other 19, there is almost no demand from 
as soon as they all start up again, and 
spring, there will be nothing on hand at 


, 
sundry 


the mills, although just 
he hopes it will be next 
all, and business will be rushing. 

The Gladiator Rubber and Packing Co. has been incorporated, 
to carry on the rubber business in San Francisco, 

Maurice Gibson, manager of the Fisk Rubber Co., on Golden 


Gate avenue, states that business in the rubber tire line is ex- 
ceedingly good. All of the tire men are agreed that automobiles 
are being driven more numerously this winter than ever before 
during the winter season, which has caused an increase in the 
rubber tire business all around. 


ANALYSIS OF A HOT WATER BOTTLE. 


has been 
by the 


WELL-KNOWN rubber superintendent who 

visiting rubber mills (not in the United States 

way) sends the following description of work done in a rubber 

factory, but does not give the location, which, perhaps, is just 
as well. 

Rubber manufacturing calls for varied talents, but it has not 
been apparent until recently that surgery is included. The follow- 
ing is a description of what has to be done in the manufacture 
of water bottles: 

(revolting). 
hour. (a miracle). 
(hard labor) 
(interesting) 


(murder). 


(quick work). 


Cutting woman % hour 


Making 


ceeee ° woman I 
Carrying down and bringing 


¥% hour. 


woman 


Ceeeceseseces woman 7 minutes. 


Examining 


Dispatching girl 17 minutes 


COP ccsacans 17 minutes. 
The manager of this branch of work, our correspondent says, 
has missed his vocation. He should be in charge of a hospital 


or a harem. 


ARTISTS IN GUTTA-PERCHA. 


not be generally known, but the Dyak head hunter 
sorneo is not only a picturesque warrior, but quite a 
With the various ship- 
figures of 


may 
of 
a sculptor, or more exactly, a modeller. 
ments of gutta-percha that come into Singapore ar« 
animals made of gutta, some of them showing considerable 
artistic ability. 
The Curiosity Corner of THe Inp1A Rupper Wor tp office has 


several of these figures—tigers, sacred cows, monkeys, and beasts 





Workep In GutTtTa-PERcHA 


A Sacrep Cow, 


of that sort. It is said that each of these figures is the trade 
mark of a family or clan, and that the Chinese traders by these 
tokens know exactly with whom they are trading. This may be 
fact or it may be fiction. At all «vents, the figures are interest- 


ing and rare. 





Tue sales of a certain Fulton street (New York) rubber store, 
which formerly carried a line of rubber clothing and footwear in 
the early 80’s when Fulton Ferry afforded practically the only 
transit facility between that section of New York and Brooklyn, 
amounted, in stormy weather, to $500 a day. Since the provision 
of so many other avenues between the two cities, the footwear 
and clothing departments have been abolished as unprofitable, 
and the concern at present does a small jobbing and retailing 
business in mechanical and molded goods. 





At the annual automobile show at Olympia, London, during 
the past month, of the 2,218 cars exhibited 678—or over 30 per 
cent.—were equipped with “Continental” tires. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

ONVERSE Rubber Shoe Co., October 29, 1908, under the 
© laws of Massachusetts; capital, $250,000. Incorporators: 
Marquis M. Converse, Joseph S. Capen, and Henry Endi- 
cott, Jr. Mr. Converse is president and Mr. Capen treasurer, 
and Hugh Bullock will be factory superintendent. These, with 
R. M. Saltonstall, member of a prominent Boston law firm, and 
Henry Dutton, of Houghton & Dutton, proprietors of a Boston 
department store, constitute the board of directors. The purpose 
is to establish near Boston a factory for an extra quality of 
boots and shoes, to be sold direct to retailers. The selling de- 
partment will include Harry W. Marden, B. J. Berns, J. E. Folan, 
W. H. Patrick, and F. E. Harriman, all of whom have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Converse and are well known in the New Eng- 
land footwear trade. Mr. Converse was at the head of Converse 
& Pike, in the footwear trade, who in 1890 removed their busi- 
ness from Lebanon, New Hainshire, to Boston, where it grew 
to large proportions. He resigned in time on account of his 
health, and the business took the name Tremont Rubber Co., 
which is still retained. In 1903 Mr. Converse became connected 
with the Boston house of The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
incorporated in the following year as The Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co. of Boston, which since has been under his management, 

with the assistance of the Mr. Capen named above. 
Converse Rubber Co., October 22, 1908, under the 
Massachusetts; capital, $5,000. The incorporators are Colonel 
Harry E. Converse, president; Harry P. Ballard, secretary and 
treasurer, and John Robson. These gentlemen are all connected 
with the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. (Malden, Mass.), with which 
the name Converse so long has been associated, and the new com- 
a subsidiary concern, for 


laws of 


pany doubtless has been formed, as 
securing as far as possible rights to the use of the name Con- 
It is understood that a line of goods bearing the name of 


verse. 
the new corporation is being made 

The Okonite Co., December 11, 1908, under the laws of New 
Jersey; capital, $500,000. Incorporators: Willard L. Candee and 
H. Durant Cheever, No, 253 Broadway, New York; Frank 
Cazenove Jones, No. 103 Park avenue, New York; John D 
Cheever, No. 40 East Thirty-fifth street, New York; and William 
F. Gaston, Passaic, N. J. Originally the Okonite insulation 
interest was controlled in America alone. In June or July, 1890, 
the busine was organized on a wider basis, under the English 


laws, as the International Okonite Co., Limited, with £340,000 


capital authorized, to control factories at Passaic, N. J., and 
Manchester, England. In February, 1901, this company was 
succeeded by the Okonite Co., Limited, also English. The evi- 


dent purpose of the reincorporation in New Jersey is to remove 
the domicile of the company again to the United States 

Cable Pneumatic Tire Co., December 17, 1908, under the laws 
of New Jersey; capital authorized, $500,000. Incorporators: 
John F. Scannell, No. 729 Sixth avenue, New York; Frank A 
Magowan, No. 241 Broadway, New York; Grant Lam- 
bright, Newark, N. J. Object, to establish a for tires 
and other automobile accessories of rubber. 

Rubber Substitute Co., December 9, 1908, 
New Jersey; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Thomas R. Armstrong, 
change place, Jersey City, N. J 
compounds, substitutes, and the like 
Co., December 4, 1908, under the 
Incorporators : 


and 
factory 


under the laws of 
Robert Ferrier, 
and Thomas H. Ross—all of No. 1 Ex- 
To make and deal in rubber 
Crude Rubber Regenerating 
laws of New Jersey; capital authorized, $50,000. 
Charles I. Taylor, No. 200 South Clinton street, East Orange, N. 
J.; Frank H. Parcells, Brooklyn Hills, Long Island; and 
Thomas H. Beardsley, No. 54 Wall street, New York. 


Atlas Rubber Co., November 21, 1908, under the laws of New 
York; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: A. G. Bartholomew, 
Morley C. Bartholomew, and George D. Crafts, all of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Mansfield Rubber Co., November 25, 1908, under the laws of 
Ohio; capital authorized, $250,000. Incorporators: C. Hautzer- 
moeder and L. Hautzermoeder, Herbert Hornberger, F. M. Bush- 
nell and W. H. Taylor. The new company have organized by 
the election of Frank A. Wilcox, president; Charles H. Walters, 
vice president; F. M. Bushnell, treasurer; F. W. Walters, secre- 
tary. The equipment of a factory is now under way, with the 
purpose of making a specialty at first of motor tires and the 
gradual addition of a line of mechanical goods. Location, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Lynn Rubber Co.—A certificate filed in the office of the seore- 
tary of state of Massachusetts November 25, 1908, changed to 
this name the Lowell Rubber Co., incorporated January 20, 1896, 
removing its principal office from Lowell to Lynn, Mass. The 
authorized capital is $5,000. The opening of the Lynn Rubber 
Co.’s new store was reported in THe INpIA Ruspper Wortp De- 
cember 1, 1908 (page 114). 

Wisconsin Auto and Tire Repair Co., November 27, 1908, 
under the laws of Wisconsin; capital $10,000. Incorporators: 
John J. Rohde, Albert R. Hulick and David D. Smith—addresses 
not stated. 

SALE OF A RUBBER FACTORY. 

Tue factory building and machinery of the Grand Rapids 
Felt Boot Co. (Grand Rapids, Michigan), was disposed of at 
public auction by the receivers, the Michigan Trust Co., on De- 
cember 16, to Goodspeed Brothers, of Grand Rapids, for $52,500. 
The Grand Rapids Felt Boot Co., engaged in the manufacture 
of felt boots, took on in 1900 the production of rubber overs, 
with a view to the sale of “combinations.” The appointment of 
a receiver was reported in THe InpiA Rupser Wortp October 
I, 1907 (page 27). 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Ir is understood that the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
notwithstanding the falling off in the general rubber business last 
year, enjoyed a volume of sales within 7 per cent. of the larg- 
est year in the history of the company. Within the past two 
months the normal volume of business has been attained, and 
even exceeded 

Mr. Herbert A 


eral traveling representative of the G & J 


successful gen- 
Tire Co., has been 


Githens, after a career as 
appointed manager of that company. 

The Indianapolis Rubber Co. (Indianapolis, Indiana) 
filed a permit for the erection of an additional factory building 
of three stories, and to cost $25,000. 

Among the attractive advertising novelties distributed in the 
rubber footwear trade of late special mention may be made of 
a series of show cards on which “Champion Tennis Shoes” 


have 


are 
strikingly pictured in “natural” color against a deep red back- 
ground. Another is an office blotting card on one side of which 
is pictured, in green, a rubber tree leaf, across which is lettered 
“American rubbers.” 

Coupons on the 6 per cent. purchase money bonds of the 
Tehuantepec Rubber Culture Co. (New York) were payable on 
and after December 1 at the offices of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co. 

Mr. A. R Duryee, after having been connected with Asbest- 
und Gummiwerke, Alfred Calmon, A.-G., at Hamburg, has re- 
tired therefrom and was heard from lately traveling in the 
British isles. 
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WILLIAM J. B. STOKES. 

THE illustration on this page is a portrait of Mr. William J. B. 
Stokes, president of the Home Rubber Co., vice president of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., and treasurer of the Trenton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., all of Trenton, New Jersey. He is also 
treasurer of the City of Trenton (which office he has held for 
the past 14 years), president of the Masonic Hall Association, 
and warden of the States Street Methodist Church, at Trenton. 
Mr. Stokes reflects in his career many of the qualities possessed 
by his father, who early in life transferred his home from Eng- 
land to America, where he became identified with the iron and 
steel industry, winning material success and a world-wide repu- 


tation as an expert. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Pottsville, Pennsyl 
vania, in August, 1857. While a very young man, he started 
in the coal and lumber business, and later, with his brothers, 
became interested in the manufacture of rubber. His marked 
mechanical tastes, a strong individuality and keen business 


judgment have all contributed to the success of the business with 
which he is connected. Mr. Stokes is of a genial, frank disposi- 
tion, making friends readily and keeping them. He takes a keen 
interest in politics and in the advancement 
of every good interest in his home city. 
He is a member of several clubs; identi- 
fied with many of the foremost charities 
of Trenton, and an enthusiastic sportsman. 
He owns a palatial Colonial home on the 
banks of the Delaware river, his city home 
in the winter, and a beautiful summer 
home on the ocean front at Belmar, New 
Jersey. 

THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. EXTENSIONS. 

Recent additions to the plant of The 
Republic Rubber Co. (Youngstown, Ohio) 
include a new tire building of concrete 
construction, 65 x 285 feet; also an addi- 
tion to their calender room 33 x 8o feet, 
for additional calenders and mills, and an 
addition to the power room for new en- 
gines and boilers. The new additions— 
all as nearly fireproof as possible—will 
make possible a largely increased output 
of goods and the employment of a con- 
siderably larger force 


The Republic Rubber Co. of New York WILLIAM 
—a subsidiary of the above—have re- 
cently leased premises at No. 229 West Fiity-eighth street, 
which will be remodeled for their purposes. In_ taking 
over this new store the intention of the company is to 


consolidate their mechanical goods business in New York with 
their tire business, as some of the other large manufacturers 
have been doing. 

The success of the Republic company in securing awards from 
the city of New York for fire hose has been one of the notable 
recent rubber news items. 


TARDY APPROACH OF “RUBBER’’ WEATHER. 


Tue first snow and ice bulletin of the season issued by the 
United States weather bureau was dated December 8, and at 
first glance it appeared most satisfactory to the rubber footwear 
trade, as the area covered by the tints indicating snow was 
exceptionally large. Snow was indicated in 26 states and terri- 
tories of the 48 composing the Union, but a study of the figures 


shows that in most cases only traces of snow existed. The 
greatest depth was 10 inches at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and 
as high as 5 inches was reported at some points in Iowa. For 


the most part, however, the amount of snow was not such as to 
encourage the rubber trade, and more recently the situation has 
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not been more encouraging. It will be remembered, however, 
that in recent years it has not been unusual for New Year’s to 
arrive without any general heavy snowfalls, though later in the 
winter the weather may have been such as to greatly stimulate 
the demand for rubbers. 

The year 1908 ended with general inactivity among the rubber 
footwear factories. Early in December the following notice was 
posted at the Millville mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co.: 

Owing to the unfavorable weather conditions we find it neces- 
sary to make a temporary cut-down at this mill, the last day’s 


will be on Saturday, the 12th instant. The first day’s 
making in starting up will be on Jan. 4, 1909. 


making 


understood that if favorable weather should occur 
meanwhile the mill might start earlier. No notice was posted 
at the Woonsocket company’s “Alice” mill. The factories of 
the United States Rubber Co, at Naugatuck and New Haven ran 
during the latter part of the month on a reduced schedule. More 
favorable conditions are reported from Canada. On December 
12, after 30 hours of continuous snowfall over most of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, it was reported that 14 inches had fallen in Mon- 
treal, which was an unusual amount for that time of the year. 


It was 


NEW GOODYEAR BRANCH IN BOSTON. 


OwInc to the steady increase of their 
New England business The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) have 
closed a 20 year lease on the building 
located at No. 669 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. The present building is to be re- 
placed with an up-to-date five story struc- 
ture 90 x 24 feet, of which the main floor 
is to be used as a salesroom and the 
basement for applying solid motor truck 
tires and general workshop purposes. The 
upper floors will be equipped with a com- 
plete repair shop. The new building will 
be in readiness about May 1 next, after 
which Manager William T. Teagan will 
be able to carry a larger stock of goods 
for the accommodation of the company’s 
New England customers. 


“FEDERAL” 


Tue Standard Tire and Rubber Co. 
(Boston) have opened an uptown branch 
to take care of the new “Federal” auto- 
mobile tire handled by that company. 
This tire is made by the Federal Rubber Co. (Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. ) 

RECEIVER FOR THE LAKE SHORE RUBBER CO. 

lure Lake Shore Rubber Co. (Erie, Pennsylvania), established 
some 20 years ago and incorporated in 1893, has gone into the 
hands of a receiver, Judge Walling having appointed Henry E. 
Fish to this position. The plant is being operated for the present 
by the receiver, and the hope is entertained that the business may 
be reorganized on a stronger basis and continued under the 


TIRES IN BOSTON, 


B. STOKES. 


present name. 
* * * 


Later.—The receiver has announced public sale of all the prop- 
erty of the Lake Shore company, including real estate, buildings, 
machinery, raw materials, and manufactured products, to take 
place at Erie, on January 7. 

J. SCHNURMANN, NEW YORK. 

Tue New York business of J. Schnurmann (London) in scrap 
was started in June, 1907, in the offices of Felix Salomon 
& Co., No. 140 Nassau street, where Mr. H. Weber had charge 
of the rubber department. Owing to the continued increase of 
the business the Schnurmann house has opened its own offices, 
at No. 150 Nassau street, New York, with Mr. Weber as manager. 


rubber 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER OO. FINANCES. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the stockholders of the United States 
Rubber Co. was called to be held at the principal office of 
New Brunswick, N. J., on December 29, to 
the following resolutions, proposed by the 


the company, at 
take action upon 
board of directors, and of which the shareholders had notice 
in a circular issued December 1: 

“Resolved, That assent be and is hereby given to the pledge 
by this company of all or any shares of the capital stock of 
all or any corporations now owned or hereafter acquired by 
it, as security for a proposed issue of $20,000,000 of ten year 
6 per cent. collateral sinking fund gold bonds of this company. 

“Resolved, That the they 
authorized from 


board of directors be and 
hereby time to take 
action with reference to the issue and sale of not exceeding 
$20,000,000 of ten 3 per collateral trust sinking 
fund gold bonds of this company, to be secured by the pledge 
of shares of stock of subsidiary companies of this company 
under an indenture to be executed and delivered to the Central 
Trust Co. of New York, or such other trust company as shall 
be designated by the board of directors as trustee. 
“Resolved, That the form of collateral indenture 
said ten year 6 per cent. collateral trust 
bonds, to be presented at said meeting, be in all 
approved and the execution and delivery of said collateral 


are 
time to appropriate 


year 0 cent. 


securing 


sinking fund gold 


respects 


indenture be authorized.” 

The proposition of the directors looked to the sale of $15,- 
000,000 of these bonds for the purpose of funding $8,000,000 
United States Rubber Co., maturing September 15, 1909, and 
$4,500,000 Boston Rubber Shoe Co., maturing September 15, 
1910, both issues being redeemable March 15, 1909, and to 
provide for the present floating indebtedness of the company. 
The circular stated: “A sale is to be made to a syndicate (in 


which some of your directors will participate), upon terms 
which are deemed more favorable to the company than those 
of any former refunding, and which will be reported at the 
stockholders’ special meeting.” It is further stated: 

“On March 31, 1902, the total amount of outstanding fund- 
ing notes and Boston Rubber Shoe Co. debentures was $16,- 
800,000; on March 31, 1908, by payments out of earnings this 
had been reduced to $12,800,000. At the book 
surplus had been increased by the sum of $6,142,802.83. For 


1902, sales were $21,196,429.81; for 


same time the 


the year ending March 31, 


the year ending March 31, 1908, $41,860,425.96. These figures 


do not include the transactions of the Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Co.” 
The shareholders, at the special meeting, gave their assent 


to the proposal of the directors. 


UNITED STATES RUBFER CO.’S SHARES. 


TRANSACTIONS on New York Stock Exchange for four 

weeks, ending December 19 
Common Stock 

Week November 28 Sales 3,635 shares High 36% Low 35 
Week December 5 Sales 3,330 shares High 36 Low 34% 
Week December 12 Sales 2,100 shares High 3434 Low 34 
Week December 19 Sales 2,400 shares High 34% Low 32% 

For the year—High, , Aug. 7; Low, 17%, Feb. 26. 

Last year—High, 52%; Low, 133 

First PrererreD Stock. 

Week November 28 Sales 4,500 shares High 107 Low 105% 
Week December 5 Sal 3,175 shares High 108 Low 106% 
Week December t2 5S 2,050 shares High 108 Low 107 
Weck December 19 Sales 1,560 shares High 108 Low 105 

For the year—tHlig] Dec. 2; Low, 76, Feb. 19 

Last year Hil Low 61%. 

SECO PreFeRRFD STOCK 

Week November 28 Sales 1,250 shares High 75%% Low 74 
Week December 5 Sales 500 shares High 75% Low 74 
Week December 12 Sales 605 shares High 75 Low 74% 
Week December 19 Sales 600 shares High 75 Low 72 

For the year—High, 75%, Nov Low, 42, Feb. 21 


Last year—High, 78%; Low, 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO. REORGANIZED. 

INCORPORATION papers were filed under the laws of Connecticut 
on December 12 for a new Pope Manufacturing Co., being a 
reorganization of the New Jersey company by the same name 
which has been in receivers’ hands since August 14, 1907. The 
capital stated is $6,500,000—$2,500,000 preferred and $4,000,000: 
common, all at $100 per share. The incorporators were Albert L. 
Pope, Colonel George Pope, Charles E. Walker, and Wilbur C. 
Walker—respectively vice president, treasurer, second vice presi- 
dent, and secretary of the company in liquidation. The directors 
chosen are Harry Bonner, Frederich H. Ecker, August Heck- 
scher, Louis E. Freedman, Albert Stickney, A. W. Pope, Henry 
B. Poor, A. L. Pope, and Milton Ferguson. It will be seen that 
Colonel Albert A. Pope is not included on the board. 

The original Pope Manufacturing Co. was organized by Colonel 
Pope in the early days of the bicycle industry and achieved great 
success. The company was included in the $40,000,000 American 
Bicycle Co 
liquidation what remained of the assets was taken over by Colonel 
organized a new Pope Manaufacturing Co. in 1903, 
The purpose was to 


formed in 1899 and when this company went into 
Pope, who 
with an authorized capital of $22,500,000. 
revive the bicycle industry if possible, and to engage largely in 
the manufacture of automobiles. This company made a voluntary 
assignment in 1907, since which time some of the numerous fac 
tories controlled by it have been disposed of and others have been 
operated at a profit by the receivers. The creditors have been 
paid in full, with interest at 6 per cent. 
A GOODLY SUPPLY OF RUBBER. 

It has often been jokingly suggested that all rubber manufac- 
turers did not use Indeed tradition has it that at one 
time the ubiquitous Magowan, in order to prove to a customer 


rubber. 


that he really knew what Para rubber was, opened his safe and 


factory's stock for temporary inspection. That 


yroduced the 
I 











“A Goopty SuppLty or Rupper.” 


all manufacturers to-day do use rubber and the best, however, 
goes without saying, else why should rubber be so high? Right 
in line with this thought, the prettiest factory stock we have 
seen of Para rubber in a manufacturer’s storehouse is shown in 
the accompanying reproduction of a photograph taken at the 
Hood Rubber Co. East Watertown, 


storehouse of the 
Massachusetts. 
CHEAPER RATES FROM THE WEST. 

Merchants’ Association of New York have received ad- 
vices that the Rock Island-Frisco system has authorized mer- 
chants’ rates to New York for the spring of 1909, from all points 
reached by its line, the special rate being 1%4 fares for the round 
trip. It will be in effect on different dates from January 16 to 
the end of February, with a 30-day return limit. This new 
movement places merchants in the far West and Southwest on 
an equality with those in nearby centers, who have enjoyed re- 
duced rates for a number of years. 


[HE 
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RUBBER GOODS DIVIDEND. 

Tue thirty-second regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
on the preferred shares of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
was payable on December 15. The last preceding dividend was 
payable October 29. 


CONSOLIDATIONS IN THE FOOTWEAR TRADE. 

THE recent purchase by Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. (St. Louis) 
of the old established firm of Batchelder & Lincoln Co. (Boston), 
unites the two largest shoe markets in the world. The interest 
to the rubber trade lies in the fact that these two houses had 
become such important distributors of rubber footwear. The 
shipments of the St. Louis house alone have amounted lately to 
about $12,000,000 a year of goods of all kinds. The Boston busi- 
ness took its name from E. B. Batchelder, who died in 1878, and 
Joseph B. Lincoln, who lived until 1895, after which the business 
became a corporation. The manager of what now has become 
the Boston house of Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., at Nos. 604-610 
Atlantic avenue, is Mr. H. D. Peyton, who has been connected 
with them for some time in the West. In New York the busi- 
ness of Batchelder & Lincoln Co. is at No. 146 Duane street, has 
been taken over by Nathaniel Fisher & Co., whose place was next 
door, and the combined premises give them a frontage of 85 
feet, seven stories high, thus doubling their capacity for busi- 
ness. Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. are featuring, in the way of 
rubber footwear, the Lycoming and Boston lines. 

Another important consolidation in the footwear trade is that 
by which Edwards-Stanwood Shoe Co., of Chicago, becomes ab- 
sorbed by Smith-Wallace Shoe Co., of the same city, the com- 
bined business to be continued under the latter name. The Smith- 
Wallace Shoe Co, have arranged to double their former capital, 
in view of the new arrangement. Both the firms named have 
been long established, and in the consolidated form the business 
becomes one of the largest in footwear in the world. They may 
be expected to continue to be large distributors of rubber boots 
and shoes. 

CALENDARS FOR 1909. 

Tue first calendar for the New Year to reach THe INpIA 
Rupser Wor p offices from the trade is an artistic production, of 
an original character, got out by the Revere Rubber Co. (Bos- 
ton). There is a separate large leaf for each month in the year, 
each differing from the other, and all appropriate to the trade 
to which this company belongs. 

rhe Rubber Products Co. (Barberton, Ohio), mount their 
calendar on a card 144%x23% inches. It carries a reproduction 
of “Grace,” from a painting by J. A. Lange—the interpretation 
of a type of feminine loveliness that has made the artist famous. 

The calendar of J. H. Stedman & Co., Inc. (Boston) is em- 
bellished with a large and handsome photogravure, “The Mill in 
the Forest.” 

Consumers’ Rubber Co., (Bristol, Rhode Island), send out 
with their compliments a tastefully got up calendar on which is 
displayed an American eagle above the “Stars and Stripes,” in 
colors. 

New Jersey Rubber Co. Lambertville, N. J.), again have dis- 
tributed to their friends in the trade a “Handy” memorandum 
desk calendar, with a separate leaf for each day in the year, 
which cannot fail to be appreciated by those who receive it. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE co-partners in the firm of Philip Broomfield & Co., rubber 
scrap dealers, of Boston, have petitioned the Superior Court for 
the appointment of a receiver, and the court has appointed Clar- 
ence C. Colby to that position. The proceedings, it is understood, 
have been instituted as a step in bringing about a dissolution of 
partnership. 

Brockton Rubber Heel Co. (Brockton, Mass.) is the name of a 
new concern, of which the proprietors are Wallace C. Flagg and 
C. Gust Nelson. They are in a position to accept business from 
parties who want a special heel or trade work. 


PERSONAL MENTION, 

Mr. Hereert L, SATTERLEE, who lately accepted the position of 
assistant secretary of the navy, at Washington, is president of 
the Habirshaw Wire Co. (New York). 

Mr. Herbert Du Puy, who has been mentioned in the news- 
papers of late as an extensive purchaser of real estate in New 
York city and at the same time disposing of Pittsburgh proper- 
ties, is known to the rubber trade as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. (Jeannette, Pa.). 

Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, reputed until recently to 
be a director in 34 corporations, has resigned from most of the 
boards, with a view to his ultimate giving up of business cares. 
One of the boards from which he retired is that of the Continen- 
tal Rubber Co. of America. At the last annual meeting of the 
American Congo Co., Mr. Ryan was elected a director, but 
declined to accept election. A sketch of Mr. Ryan appeared in 
THE InpDIA Rupper WorvD, December I, 1906, (page 72). 

At the luncheon given by Baron Schlippenback, the Russian 
consul general at New York, on December 18, attended by about 
150 diplomats, lawyers and business men, to celebrate the Saint’s 
day of Czar Nicholas, Mr. Charles R. Flint was presented, on 
behalf of the Czar, with a “charka”—a rock crystal goblet set 
with rubies and diamonds, the same being a token of his 
Majesty’s friendship and appreciation of the work done by Mr. 
Flint in behalf of Russia during the war between that country 
and Japan. Mr. Flint was helpful to Russia in the matter of 
supplying submarine boats, and he and Mrs. Flint were enter- 
tained frequently at St. Petersburg. Mr. Flint will be remem- 
bered in the rubber trade as the chief organizer of the United 
States Rubber Co., and the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. George Louis Richards, so long connected with the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., has been re-elected to the office of mayor of the 
city of Malden, Massachusetts. He has been connected with the 
municipal government there since 1890, in which year he was 
first elected a member of the common council. 

Mr. Arthur W. Stedman, of George Alden & Co., sailed 
from Boston for Europe on December 20. 

Mr. Leo. F. Nadeau, of La Nueva Providencia Rubber Co. 
(Providence, Rhode Island), spent the past month in Guate- 
mala, where the company’s plantations are located. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

GrRoUND was broken on December 21 for the projected factory 
of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., a new company, the incorpora- 
tion of which is reported in another column. The location is 
Malden, Massachusetts, on Pearl street, near the Edgeworth 
station, and the plans call for a three-story concrete building, 
with steel skeleton and brick trimmings, 170 x 60 feet. The fac- 
tory is expected to be in operation about March 1. 

The factory of the National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. I.,) 
was reported recently to be busy in all departments, including 
lawn tennis goods, insulated wire, druggists’ sundries, and the 
mechanical fabric department. Manager Le Baron C. Colt was 
quoted as looking for a prosperous winter at the factory. 

The rubber footwear manufactories generally announced a shut 
down of two days for the Christmas holidays, closing Thursday 
night until Monday morning. 

Theodore Hofeller & Co. (Buffalo, New York), in consequence 
of the necessity for larger quarters for their scrap rubber trade, 
has removed to their new offices and warehouses, at Nos. 206-220 
Scott street. 

3oston Belting Co. send to their friends a New Year’s greeting 
in the shape of a representation of an old candle, flickering down 
in its socket, emblematical of the old year, together with another 
candle, to substitute for it, to introduce 1900. 

Mr. Harry T. Dunn, president of The Fisk Rubber Co. (Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts), after a visit to the West as far as 
Kansas City, reports a healthful condition of the tire business in 
that region, and a great demand for removable rims. 
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The Proposed Para Rubber Syndicate. 


HE rubber importing interests of the United States and 
Europe have been much concerned of late over reports 
from Para of a movement having for its evident object 

the placing under larger control of Brazilian interests the ex- 
portation of rubber. The actual production of rubber on the 
Amazon and its preparation for market have always been al- 
most solely under Brazilian control. The New York importer, 
for instance, simply buys the rubber required by his customers 
at two or three ports in South America, without regard to how 
it may have reached the primary markets. While nothing 
definite appears to have resulted as yet, it may be of interest 
to review the situation as far as developed. 

Under laws existent in Brazil since 1903—particularly a decree 
of the Federal No. 979, of January 6, 1903— 
syndicates may be organized in the agricultural and rural in- 
dustries “for the defence of their interests,” including all the 
benefits of codperation, the foundation of credit banks, and the 
enjoyment of various favors from the government. The benefits 
understood, are to be participated in 


government, 


of such legislation, it is 
only by Brazilians. 

Recently the legislative assembly of the state of Para has 
approved of a proposal to extend definitely the provisions of the 
decree of 1903, to the rubber interest, the wording of the 
proposal, introduced into the chamber of deputies by Senhor 
Joao Cheves, being as follows: 

Be the Governor authorized to concede to Syndicates duly authorized, 
Federal law No. 979, of January 6, 1903, which 
this state and recognized by the state government 
to associate for common intent and in benefit 
interests as aviadores of the rubber industry, or producers of 
diminution in the value of export duties on Fine 
exported abroad directly by the mentioned Syndicate 


in accordance with the 


are to be founded in 





with the exclusive 
of their 
this commodity, a 


and Medium rubber, 











on the basis of the following pauta table— 
Up to 5,246 milreis per kilogram.........seseceeeeseeeee2 22 per cent. 
From §s o to 5,500 milreis per kilogram............+++++.21 per cent. 
From 5,s01 to 5,800 n eis per kilogram.........cceeseeee2 20 per cent. 
From 5,801 to 6,100 milreis per kilogram..........+++++++ 19 per cent. 
Over 6,100 milreis per kilogram.........0ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 18 per cent. 


This disposition to be immediately executed as soon as the Executive 
power draw it up The Executive power to take the necessary provisions 
that the favors of this disposition shall not be attributed to others but 
those whom it intends to 






The foreign engaged in the export of rubber from 


a petition to the governor of Para pro- 
Furthermore, the 


houses 
Para have united in 
testing against his approval of this measure. 
various houses in New York, Liverpool, and London, with which 
these firms are affiliated, have appealed, through their respective 
home governments, in protest to the Federal government at 
Rio de Janeiro that the proposed action at Para is inconsistent 
with the Federal constitution of Brazil, which guarantees equal 
rights to all persons in trade, be they Brazilians or citizens or 
subjects of any other nation. It is pointed out in these protests 
that the effect of the proposed law would be to give Brazilian 
exporters of rubber an advantage over foreign houses of at least 
4 per cent., whereas the trade to-day is worked upon a basis of 
% to I per cent 
The New York 
United States state 
mercial Co., 
Morse & Co. 
The signatories to a communication to the London Chamber 
of Commerce are Messrs. William Symington & Co., Limited; 
A. H. Alden & Co., Limited; G. A. Witt, Hecht, Lewis & Kahn; 
Ed. Schliiter & Co.; and Meyer & Bussweiler, Limited. They 
ask that the Para matter be brought to the notice of the British 
government, with a view to representations to the government 
Besides, Heilbut, Symons & Co., of London, 


gnatories to the protest sent through the 
are Messrs. New York Com- 
Poel & Arnold, x. Es 


department 


General Rubber Co., and 


at Rio. Messrs 


and five other firms in the rubber trade, addressed the London 
financial house of N. M. Rothschild & Sons, whose reply to the 
letter concludes: “We can only express the opinion that the 
Brazilian government is not likely to grant such a concession.” 

In an interview for THe InpIA Rupsper Wor tp, a former con- 
sul on the Amazon, now engaged in the commerce in rubber, 
said, substantially : 

“No rubber syndicate such as the proposed law provides for 
has been formed as yet, so far as known to the trade. Naturally, 
if formed, it would be composed of aviadores (the firms who 
bring rubber to Para) and seringueiros (the owners of the 
rubber producing camps). It has been suggested that the pro- 
posed syndicate would be backed by the Banco do Brasil, which 
lately has opened branches at Para and Manaos, with authority 
to accept rubber as security for loans, but I do not think so. They 
probably would lend to such syndicate as to any other merchant. 
By the way, the advantage to the proposed syndicate would not 
be alone in the reduced tax on exports—it would enjoy favors 
from the government in the way of free admission of imports 
on materials needed for the building of roads, putting on 
steamers, and otherwise improving their properties for the pur- 
pose of extending the trade in rubber.” 

The interest of foreign exporters is not confined alone to con- 
ditions in Para; they consider the possibility that similar pro- 
visions might also be adopted in Amazonas state, of which 
Manaos is the capital. Besides, there is the great Federal dis- 
trict of the Acre, with a large production of rubber now exported 
under a duty of 20 per cent., in connection with which the Fed- 
eral congress lately has considered an amendment to the national 
budget as follows: 

“The president of the republic is authorized to accept for rub- 
ber exported from the Acre a sliding scale of duties based upon 
the price of the product, and in which the present duty may be 
reduced as low as 14 per cent., in favor of producers who may 
form a syndicate according to law No. 979, of January 6, 1903.” 

The protests of American and European houses in the rubber 
trade apply likewise to the above measure. 

ONE RUBBER TAX REDUCED. 

A NEW law enacted by the legislative assembly of the 
state of Para, which came into force on November 2, is 
lated thus by The Brazilian Review: 


trans- 


Art. 1. During five years, as from January 1, 1909, neither the state 
nor the municipalities shall be permitted to impose taxes on any of the fol- 
lowing: Milho, hulled rice, cotton, and beans. 

Art. 2. The municipalities shall not levy a tax on rubber exceeding 
150 reis, paper, per kilo. [This equals, at the current rate of exchange, 
aout 2% cents, gold, per pound.] 

Sola Par. No further tax, whatsoever its denomination, shall be levied 
on rubber, or on rubber producers, including the tax at present levied 
on estradas de seringa. 

Art. 3. All dispositions to the contrary are hereby revoked. 

The state of Para comprises upwards of 50 districts, cor- 
responding to counties in the United States, though in Brazil 
they are self governing to a large degree. They are called 
municipalities and each is governed by an elective mayor (in- 
tendente). In the past a local export duty has been imposed, 
the rate varying in the different municipalities, in addition to the 
general tax imposed by the state. The collection has actually 
been made at the Para custom house, the proceeds being remitted 
to the various local authorities. The tendency of the municipali- 
ties has been to increase the local rates on rubber, and it cannot 
be stated here what the figure has been of late, but the fact 
that the new law fixes the maximum at 2% cents per pound, 
and this is regarded as a reduction, would indicate that the local 
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tax must have become burdensome. THe INpIA Rupper WorxD 
May 15, 1894 (page 35) mentioned the local rates as then vary- 
ing from 4% to % cent per pound. It would appear that a tax 
has been imposed also on rubber producing camps, and this is 
to be removed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF PARA HARBOR. 

SoME time ago the following announcement appeared in The 
Brazilian Review, published at Rio de Janeiro: 

Mr. Ian Barry, as representative of the Port of Para Company, lately 
signed a contract at the state treasury for the cession on the part of the 
state of the trapiche Recebedoria to be handed over as from August 1. 
Mr. Barry also signed a contract granting the company the provisional 
lease of the foreshores laying between the Marine Arsenal and the Souza 
Franco dock. For the former cession the state received a sum of 200,000 
milreis. 

The recebedoria at Para is the state tax receiving office, and 
through its trapiche (warehouse) must pass all the exports from 
the state, of which rubber forms the larger share. The company 
Port of Para, Limited, is a corporation under the laws of 
Maine [see THE INDIA Ruspser Wortp, March 1, 1907—page 192], 
formed to work a concession granted by the Brazilian govern- 
ment to Percival Farquhar to improve the port of Para on a large 
scale, to facilitate shipping at that point. At present vessels are 
compelled to lie 3 or 4 miles from the port, with the attendant 
expenses and relays of transfer to and from lighters. Contracts 
have been entered into for the improvements, with Messrs. S. 
Pearson & Son, Limited, and other important firms, and work 
has been begun, but several years will be required for its com- 
pletion. 

The concession provides, among other things, (1) that during 


the existence of the concession no vessel can clear at Para with- 
out payment to the company of certain dues established by the 
concession; and (2) the handling of merchandise for the custom 
house and warehousing can only be done by the company, at the 
same fees as now charged by the custom house. The company 
has an authorized capital of $17,500,000 and bonds have been 
issued to provide funds for carrying on the work. Interest on 
the bonds will be provided from a special tax of 2 per cent. upon 
all imports into the port of Para. The prospectus of the company 
points out the possibility of large earnings, even at the present 
volume of traffic, while a steady increase in this volume is 
looked for. 

The interest of this to the rubber trade lies in the fact that 
through the working out of this plan the company will have a 
“rake off” on every pound of rubber produced in and exported 
from the state of Para, and from the paragraph quoted here from 
the Brazilian paper it will be seen that the collection of fees on 
rubber is already in effect. Whether or not this will affect de- 
finitely the rubber trade in any way remains to be seen, but it 
may at least be noted that for the first time certain large foreign 
interests are becoming concerned with the traffic of Para, out of 
which ultimately may grow increased outside investments in the 
commerce of the Amazon and possibly attempts to control the 
rubber trade on a scale never before essayed. 





Tue United States consulate at San Juan del Norte (Grey- 
town), Nicaragua, has been discontinued, and the office trans- 
ferred to Bluefields. Hitherto only a consular agency has been 
maintained at Bluefields. 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


HE market at New York has been rather quiet during the 
T month, without changes of note, the year closing with lower 

quotations on all Para grades than at the beginning of 
December. Comparatively few changes are to be noted in our 
quotations for Africans and Centrals, and such changes are 
in the nature of declining prices. 

The end of the calendar year, with its holidays, as a rule is 
taken advantage of by the large rubber manufacturing concerns 
as a period of stock taking and for repairs, in advance of which 
the buying of raw materials naturally is less active for a while. 
This reason, no doubt, helps to explain why, in thirteen of the 
past twenty years, rubber prices have shown a decline at the 
close of the year, in most cases to be followed by a speedy rise. 
There is no fixed rule about this, of course, but the fact seems 
worth mentioning in view of the iower quotations at this 
moment than in our report a month ago. That is to say, the 
latest decline need not necessarily be regarded as a certain 
step to a lower level than has prevailed for the past three or 
four months. The rubber footwear industry has had a dis- 
couraging factor, it is true, in the unseasonable weather thus 
far, and most of the mills in this branch have had a longer 
holiday shutdown than in normal years, though the condition is 
better than at this time last year. In the tire branch, production 
has been active all season, and good reports come to hand from 
many important rubber mills in other lines. 

Following are the quotations at New York for Para grades 
one year ago, one month ago, and December 30, the current date: 


PARA. Jan. 1, ’08. Dec. 1, 08. Dec. 30. 
Islands, fine, new.......... 7677 TI4@I15 I13@I14 
Islands, fine, old..........none here none here none here 
Upriver, fine, new......... 82@83 123@124 I21@122 
Upriver, fine, old.......... 84@85 127(M128 124@125 
Islands, coarse, new....... 50@S51 60@ 61 55@ 56 
Islands, coarse, old........ none here none here none here 
Upriver, coarse, new...... 65@66 92@ 93 92@ 93 
Upriver, coarse, old....... none here none here none here 


Cameta -none here 63@ 64 61@ 62 


Caucho (Peruvian), sheet.. 56@57 74@ 75 71@ 72 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball.. 65@66 90@ 9gI 83@ 84 
Ceylon (Plantation), fine 
Dv ncccadosexeneneaes 95@06 129@130 129@130 
AFRICAN. 
Sierre Leone, Ist quality.94@g95 +Lopori ball, prime. ... .112@113 
PN, 908 ince vensued 94@05 Lopori strip, prime.... 86@ 87 
IED 2:50 60 cnn eeseae 62@63 Madagascar, pinky.... 83@ 84 
pS rrr 21@22_ Ikelemba............ none here 
Cameroon ball..........62@63 Soudan niggers....... 85@ 86 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage..... 81@82 Mexican, scrap......... 80@81 
Guayaquil, strip........ 69@70 Mexican, slab........... 58@60 
Nicaragua, scrap........81@82 Mangabeira, sheet......56@57 
I aevpsnanuceuas Come GUE ied ciciciccanen 30@33 
East INpDIAN. 
, ee ll errr 35@45 
Late Para cables quote: Per Kilo. 
Per Kilo. Upriver, fine.............6$300 
[Serre 5$300 Upriver, coarse.......... 4$300 
ESIRIER, COOTER, 4 0 vcss0e es 2$300 Exchange ...........++I5%4d. 
Latest Manaos advices: 
Upriver, fine.............6$800 Exchange ............15 7-32d. 
Upriver,, GORTERs <<... c000s 4$800 


Rubber Scrap Prices. 
Late New York quotations—prices paid by consumers for car- 
load lot, per pound—show a slight decline as compared with last 


month: 

Old rubber boots and shoes—domestic.... tek wacideae 0%4@ 9% 
Old rubber boots and shoes—foreign.......... +) 9 @9% 
ee eee eS 
EE TE 655. ck ban nda ddanewaso eens Darcie Gilat e aa 6 @ 6% 
Solid rubber wagon and carriage tires........ ee 2 
Re ME BEINN 6 5h. 0k 6 nice ced cecaccadsnaceswens 10o4@il 
ee re er rer er 54@ 5% 
Fe I I rnrigds cs aac ndicn bocviuenasvacseereae 3%@ 4 
Garden hose ......... Sc heute. eee aia Reeth am ateaie Maui 2 @2% 
ee ee eer errr rer rrr 2%4@ 3 
PY adecvenkactanmirinnes See er eT ye 1'4@ 1% 
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Statistics of Para Rubber (Excluding Caucho). Lh W. Ven de Veldc--ceessvs css tCle te Keay 8oies 
do 


NEw York. ’ I , POPC COCO CCr Sere reser ceoeeseseeeeseeeseoe 7,000 
. on =  @ 3 Rep aa ey eet eat 7.3) (Lobay) 1,250 
Fine and i ee Sa te ee er enn petri Des 1,700 215,350 


Medium. Coarse. 1908. 1907. 1906. 
Stocks, October 31 ...tons 180 41 221 170 125 IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
Arrivals, November cose SEE 504 1799 1331 1550 [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] 
saan —- — NOVEMBER 27.—By the Steamer Benedict, from Manaos and 
Aggregating —TT? 635 2020 1501 1681 Para: 


























Deliveries, November 1249 52 1772 1300 158. 
4 523 wie z 5°3 , IMPORTERS. Fine. Meprum. Coarse. Caucno. Torat. 
: ; -— - . ‘ — sms = New York Commercial Co. . 713,800 131,300 144,900 39,500 1,029,500 
STOCKS, svNOVembDer 30 3x0 2 246 ~ ( oe! & rnok eees 334,000 67,100 120,000 20,900 542,000 
Stocks, N ‘ 1 3¢ 112 248 135 98 Poel & Arnold 334, - . 542, 
PARA. ENGLAND A. T. Morse & Co. , 191,200 61,500 237,900 6,500 497,100 
, S : Hagemeyer & Brunn ... 49,300 1,400 72,000 eee 122,700 
1g08 1907 1906 19Q0s 1907. 1900. Wee, EB. Pock & Ca... cece 13,200 700 93,100 “er 107,000 
Stocks, October 21.ton 520 417 140 265 sos 500 a ae Te tienes 40,900 6,000 69,900 500 117,300 
me r . me edi A 2 7 ne re ( ’, dos Santos . 30,800 2,100 4,300 1,200 38,400 
Arrivals, November 3230 §=692045 3065 1646 141! ae, ee a." ye cian silien shee 36,700 
Aggregating 3750 3302 3205 IQI! 2006 §=61303 TOTAL oo eeeeeeeeeeeses 1,385,900 271,900 763,900 68,600 = 2,490,300 
Deliveries, November 3275 «3222S: 2345 775 1366 92: DecEMBER 7.—By the Steamer Cearense, from Manaos and 
. ’ ; . , ec Para: 
Stocks, November 30. 475 140 860 136 640 380 ; 
. xe) a . A. T. Morse & Co... a 117,000 50,700 162,400 9,800 = 339,900 
* : pe : . 1QOx 1907 1900 New York Commercial Co.. 195,600 52,500 66,800 17,000 331,900 
World’s visible supply, November 30..fons 2,362 2,796 2,772 Poel & Arnold ......... 147,000 45,900 94,200 8,900= 296,000 
Para receipts, July 1 to November 30 11.000 10,615 10,845 agente —_— Co. ore 120,600 49,500 91,300 1,800= 260,200 
. vf . ‘ = 2 agemever & Brunn a . = 126,300 
Para receipts of Caucho, same dates - 1,370 1075 1,110 Win FE. Peck & Co are reat, de 
Afloat from Para to United States, Nov. 30 700 803 60. Edmund Reeks & Co 1,800 = 37,700 
. . . - : ¢ " pela 
Afloat from Para to Europe, Nov. 30...... 654 988 830 C. P. dos Santos 1,100 = 37,800 
Arrivals of rubber (including caucho) at Para from July 1 to TOTAL .....+5- +++ 745,500 192,500 504,500 37,500= 1,480,000 
— } > 4 4 n tint 2¢e S o S > ms . ~ ~ mn a: 
December 21, 1908, ami ed to 14,355 tons, against 14,240 ton DeceMBer 17.—By the Steamer Basil, from Para: 
for the last six onths complete in 1907 
; Poel & Arnold ... 148,500 25,400 94,400 11,200 279,500 
A. T. Morse & Co 139,300 13,200 105,400 3,300 261,200 
Antwerp. General Rubber Co. 28,200 4,600 72,600 ° 105,400 
) : Hagemeyer & Brunn 56,400 400 30,400 ‘ 87,200 
Dep > R < R ‘ 5 78) “Pe , " ' 
IK ER ARRIVAI FROM THE CONG Edmund Reeks & Co. ... 21,100 2,800 11,900 ‘ 35,800 
DECEMBER 7 By tl t er Bruxelleszille C. P. dos Santos .. es 7,500 sae 19,100 oees 26,600 
Bunge & ( ie Sx te Genérale Africaine) kilos 60, Wm. E. Peck & Co. eos 10,700 oeee 9,900 oes 20,600 
¢ 2 , New York Commercial Co peed ao 13,500 400 = 13,900 
Do ( he s de f Gir is Lacs) 6,500 . ar <r gens 
Ds : ( oni Commercial Congolais) 16, B crctdancitediene 411,700 46,400 357,200 14,900 830,200 
Do (Soci*t Umangi) 600 [Nore.—The steamer Crispin was due at New York December 28, 
Do ‘ (Comité Special Katanga) 600 with 495 tons rubber on board and 25 tons caucho.] 
PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. Nov. 23.—By the Balti Liverpool G. Amsinck & Co wend 5,500 
: : George A. Alden & Co.......... ar eeonb BG & Giisccccsccacsevesss 3.500 
3 ° Pounpbs. Schulte & Gieschen ........... 2,500 
. Nov. 2I.- By the Tera Havre Nov. 23 By the Tennyson Bahia A. Be MAD BORG ccccccces 1,500 
Poel & Arnold (Caucho) . 22,500 J. H. Rossback & Bros.. a 24,000 ee’ I eer 1,000 
Nov. 23.—By the Balt Liverps A. Hirsch & Co ayanden 2,500 26,500 Andean Trading Co.......... 1,000 
Livesey & Co. (Fine 11,500 PET TROND cccceccccosesdec 1,000 39,000 
Livesey & Ci (Coarse) 355 45,000 Nov. 25.—By the Sarnia=Color 
Londot aa one New York Commercial Co.... 5,000 Dec. 3.—By El Valle=Galveston: 
Ane 7 \. Rosenthal’s Sons.......... 4,000 9,009 Continental-Mexican Rubber Co........ *110,000 
\ 
I Nov. 2 By the Geor Liverpool 
. JEC. 3 By the Majestic London 
Geor A. Alden & ( 13,500 I . 
’ 23,000 as Pee Ge Madar sccnsnses 15,000 
’ Mollende Nov. 25.- he Corsican = Bahia 
Fine Poel & Arnold aye eae 125,000 Dec. 4 ty the Mansanillo= Tampico: 
9,500 J. H. Rossback & Bros....... 3,000 148,000 Edward Maurer ............. *90,000 
I ! Poel & Arnold ..... ssees =*ORCRS 
22,500 Nov. 2:5 By the Creole—New Orleans New York Commercial Co..... *%6s,000 
V Li pool \. N. Rotholz Kesabduetes . 5,000 Diamond Rubber Co......... *ss5,000 
Poel & Ar 1 (Fine) ) Nov. 25 By tl J Galveston Hl. Marquardt & Co.... ule *6,000 *281,000 
Poel & Arnold (Coarse I Continental-Mexi ( . «+ *106,000 
el & Arnold ick , . 
quel & . + (Cau ) : . ‘i : Dec 5 By the Morro Castle Frontera 
tte Rubber c : : sfee Nc 7-—By the Allan Color Harburger & Stack........ 2,500 
Ger +s _ RB : v H : . ’ ’ G - inck & . ,000 Graham, Hinkley Co........ 2,500 
N ‘ 4 by t Co 1 ‘ape urs Es Roldan Van Sickle 4.500 H. M rquardt & Co.. . . 2.500 
A ork : mt er. r oo «6! nson & { 4,000 A Klipstein & Co.. An: 2,000 
is” e <4 ca & 3,0 E. N. Tibbals & Co........... 1,500 12,000 
yew ork Comn ¢ ma x 3,000 
General er ( | . 0 Piz hews & ( c00 D - > 1 
“ ’ EC. 7 By the Panama= Colon 
Poel & Arnold (Fine New Comr 00 Isaac Brandon & Bros........ 16,000 
Poel & Arnold (Ce - Demarest Br 1,500 Demare (% 4 0 
New York Cor ( ( I 24 Pab Calvet ( 1,5 


_ Dec. 7.—By the A) Liverpool: a ie i alae jag RECLAIMED RUBBER. 


New York ( ( ‘ 27.— 
Poel & Arr Fir 2 Tacobs & Allisor 2,000 . mi 
Poel & Arnold ( ' ) . I Marquardt & C . ° ° 1,000 
4 1g - 102 Scholz & Marteret Terry 1,04 00 H 
W.L. G igh Co. (Coars ed 3,500 & x Ma 4,00¢ Quantity and Value of Exports, by 
- ‘ he the aha ndins . os , , , 
. : : mente Nov. 27.—By the J orad Galveston: ; 
General Rubber Co. (Coarse) $6,000 Continental-Mexican R ie a ade Countries, 
Dec. 14 By tl ( Liver l j tds s T P Is J 
Poe! ‘ 1 (Fi - m Mov. of ee the Cantien D ieeaal > o ‘ounds. Value. 
General Rubber ( (I "S,000 Poel & Art Grog PTAMCE oe eee e were eee eeeeess 420,673 $54,594 
New York Commer. ( ne) 72.000 : ; = vermany i ew “etses 6h 25,410 
Livesey & Co. (Coarse) ~~? “ Nov. 2 By the Brisgravia= Hamburg: a Vv édeewigst ens senure 177,596 21,279 
Poel & Arnold (Coar re rr New York Commercial ( *67,000 vethe inds . mee . 126,600 21,000 
e rr { arse POSS Aanaris un Express (x *7,000 *74,000 United Kingdom ......... 014,046 121,588 
a , : DE oskachuGiecactdacues 1,130,130 171,132 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. ,, Nov. 30—By the New York=London; FUER sccensnecvesscvences 22,087 3.729 
oel « rnot . ° ° ecee 90,000 oumem — — — 
( NTRALS T 2 
[This sign, it - : , ea ea Nov. 30.—By the El Alba=Galveston: Potal, 1907-08......... 2,947,974 $418,738 
. MS Sigt s Conner oe “ imports of Cen- Continental-Mexican Rubber Co........ *265,000 
rals, denotes Guayule rubbe . Total, 1906-07......00. 4,550,788 $665,109 
, ; : Pounps _ Dec. 2.—By the Prins August =Colon: Total, 1905-06. ....... 4,084,606 511,843 
: Nov. 23 By the {dvance—Colon: New York ( ommercial Chics 10,000 . ae ees a 522,902 
Egge & Heinleir $¢ L. Johnson & Co...... seen 7,000 pO eee a 178,335 


Piza, Nephews & Co 1,500 S0GD A, TERNS |] Cie cccccccccces 6,000 ee, DONO ORS 0 0.kccee a 93,265 
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RUBBER FLUX 


No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- 
sally used for waterproofing wire. 








No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


. SOLE ACTORS: 
WALPOLE RUBBER WORKS _ 
ey 4y le WALPOL EVAR + WORKS 


NISH WORKS 
RIC INSULATION LABORATORY 


\ y 


WE ARE OFFERING SCRAP RUBBER 
AT LOW PRICES 


































st DE 
rN 
SS w % 
OLD RUBBER 

Y- 





“\ Theodore Hofeller & Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 











Rubber Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 


@ Would you like to prevent the cracking of your rubbers? 
@ Our MALTHA HYDRO-CARBON retains its pliability at zero weather. 
@ Drop us a line, and with pleasure we'll send you a working sample gratis. 


AMERICAN WAX COMPANY, 16/1 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 








THE MOST TALKED OF 
CHEMICAL IN THE 
RUBBER TRADE 
Write for Leaflet 


American Vulcole Co., 161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





VULCOLE 











CHARLES TT. WILSON 
MEXICAN (Guayule) RUBBER 


I invite inquiries from manufacturers on this rubber. Being the direct 
representative of large producers, I am in position to quote on various 
qualities for immediate and future delivery. 


Telegraphic Address, Office, 46 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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GUAYULE 


Made by mechanical process only, of strictly fresh shrub. 


No chemicals used. 


The recognized Standard, practically clean, containing less resin and 
having greater tensile strength than any other Guayule. 


DURANGO 


Prepared from high grade “Parra” Guayule, guaranteed uniform, 
washed and dried, ready for use. Vulcanizes easily without special 
compounding. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR REGULAR WEEKLY 
OR MONTHLY DELIVERIES 


For Samples and Quotations apply to 


ED. MAURER 


97 Water St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Representative of the MADERO interests in Mexico, 


Largest Producers of Guayule Rubber, Operating Nine Factories. 
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G Ameinsk & Co...cccces 3,500 Poel & Arnold ........ vr 9,000 Nov. 2 by the Georgi Liverp 
L. Johnson & Co........ Raw Products Co....... ; 500 157,500 Rubber Tr 9,000 
Eggers & Heinlein...... er 27.—By the Victorins= Lisbor Nov 7 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co........ 1,500 Rubber Co.... vadeuuel 67,00 Poel & Arne 00 
Ds Bee GD. DG chee cases 1,000 29,000 28 By the Imsterdan Rotterdam N 8 | 
Dec. 7.—By El Mar=Galveston: \rnold wae 9 Gene R 
BONG. DOE. 6 kckcecccecancsssonec "17,500 28 By the Lor , Havre Nov I Ss ow : 
e: . ‘ 4. Alden & Co..... oeseue 5,000 A. T. Morse & Ce ; seseneesoen "4,500 
Dec. ; By the Pat 3 > a encadl : > , 
. 30 By the (¢ s Rotter« Nov By the J/ndramay Singapore 
Poel & Arnold ‘ nold O. le ° & ( : 
- ual Sarma . : \ 8 By the Campar Livery ] Poel & A " 22 , 
. - Wwougs Does 1,50 Poel & Arnold.... 2 Dec. 3 | the / ’ Colomb 
Dec. 8 By the ¢ S George A. Alden & Co..... H \. T. Morse & Ce 8 
> S|’ 2 eee 2,500 Livesey & Co... mat werwate 22,500 Dec. 2 By the Majestic Lon 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co : 1,000 3,500 Rubber Trading Co..... a 4,500 Poel & Arnold......... . o% 52,090 
Dec. 8 By the Kaiserin Augusia=H umburg: General Rubber Co...... : 3,500 100,50 Dec. 5.—By the Lucania= Liverpool: 
New York Commer Co os "22,6 Ni iy the Brisgravia=Hamburg: Poel & Arnold he aa aa 
Livesey & Co.... Sukie 5,000 27,500 | A orse & Co...... ‘ 34,000 Dec. 7 By the Patricia=H 
Dec. 8 By the California = Bordeaux George A. Alden & ¢ ener 2,506 Rubb Trading Co...... 
Robinson & Co........... eg 11,500 Poel & Arnold isla ar hata 18,000 DEC. 9 ty the (¢ 1 Sir 
Dex 8 By the Yumu l pi Muller, Schall & Co 11,500 Heable & CPine. , 
Edward Maure ‘ 10, General Rubber (C: .500 91,500 Winter & Smillie es awe : 
Diamond Rubber Co *ss 000 Nov. 30.—By the Cedri Liverpool] George A. Alden & (¢ cteendw 11,0 $9,500 
Poel & Arnold *34,000 *199,000 Poel & Arnok on 11,500 Dec. 1 By the Oceani Londor 
Lec 9 By El Sigil Galvestor Rubber Import Co.. Poel & Arn nkinre< ; = ie al ¢ ) 
Continental-Mexicar Rubber Co i. * 28,50 Livesey & Co.... ‘ 25 ¢ Dec. 14 the Philadelphia=London: 
Dec 10 By the Sibiria = Color Dec. 3 By the Samlas Poel & Arnold a or “13,500 
G. Amsinck & Co ° 6,500 A. T. Morse & Co..... esos ( >  Miaeee B Bic ccnvctees 6,500 *20,000 
Ceens & Cai ccc. ‘ 4, ) oe 2 he _— 4,500 Dec. 14 By the Minnehaha Londor 
Streibel Bros. 2,500 Rubber Trading Co... sain 3,500 66,000 New York Commer Co 7s ) 
Suzarte & Whitney .500 Dec. 5 By the ania = Liverpoo!: Muller, Schall & Co........ 5,500 12,500 
Brandon & Bros o General Rubber Co 11,000 ; . 
‘ ; ly rmener: 1 1 Dene kewwe J ( TELUTON( 
a ee 1,000 17,00 George A. Alden & Co suo 8,00 N Ry i hes ajar London: 
Dec. 10.—By the Voltaire = Bahia: Ah. Mens © Gos cccevcine 11,500 “a roy, meena 65 
Ss ; 7 ’ W. L. Gough Co...... ‘ el 5, 
J. H. Rossback & Bros ° ° 5 ) Livesey & Co.... _ owe 3,500 34,006 > } y 1 ingal 
. 4 A : : ’ Nov. 3 By the Jndra Singapore 
Poe X Arnold 50,¢ ) Dre By the Pats a 2 P A ld 
A. Hirsch & C 20,000 George A. Alden & Co Heabler & Co. 
New York Commer. ( 20,00 165,00 General Rubber Co —— ie mae a7 
“ > a 4 W. L. Gough C 37 
Dec. 1 By the Merk Frontera — 2 ors Co > : 
: Dec. o.—By the Ocea Si pore 
I Steiger & Co ose 2,500 Livesey . H } ( 4 
H. Marquardt & Co.. ees 2,500 W. I o 105,500 Po ar 4 1 1 
I N libbals & Co eoese 1,500 Dre the Arabi Ww a GC ae re ‘ 
Harburger & Stack seer 1,500 Rubber Ce N.] | ee eer ees 
Graham, Hinckley ( ee 2, ) 10,00¢ Rubber ? nT Oki 3 Cc “nda - 
Dec. 14 By the Vigilanci Pampice Livesey hs seca ‘ ° 2.500 21,000 l. C. pace tig 27 75 ) 
7 ’ , : (x A. Alden & Co......5.- 110,00 
Edward Maurer cows Ox Dec ty the AKaiserin Augusta= Hamburg: . va oh 
Diamond Rubber Cx a Se * 90,000 4. T. '- . < £00 GUTTA-PERCHA p 
i at Pvtnesedaases * 45,000 Det & hee on nm OUNDS. 
. > / ? Sit “ t 
Remsche & Helde .. *35,000 *280,000 George & Ce > 000 Nov. 3 By the Jndramay inga 4 
Dec. 16.—By the Prins Joachim = Coles Livesey & : Otto Isenstein & (¢ 2,50 
A. Rosenthal & Sons Rubber ( Dec. 5.—By the Victorian=Liver a 
A. Santos & Co | : 49 Steen & CMe cccccsvoecece §00 
Eggers & Heinlein ..... Dex e ( } B 
Mecker & Cx 1 0 Livese Nov. 27 By the Gre? rr 1 
M. Capens Sons Poel & 00 35,000 Frame & Co. 590 
De Sola & Parde I ) Dre the S Rotterdan Dec. 1 By the Surinas Demerara: 
\. Held E 00 Poel & RE ek ae 22,500 | Geo. A. Alden & Co. ...cccccccvccccees 4,500 
Wessels, Kulen, Kamp Co — 500 15,500 Dec the Mesaba— London: Dec. 0 By the Statendam= Rotterdam 
Dec. 18 By the S lish Pring Bahia George ‘ & Ce wiv 22,500 Earle Brothers .......sccceceseeeveces 7,000 
Poel & Arnold ‘ ; : 17,500 Robinson , 2,000 24,500 
Dec. 18 By sth ldvance — Color Dec. « By the | nd = Antwert CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
trandon & iros 16,000 . + > “ey. &s,000 ' \ 
\. Rosenthal & Sons 2 £00 George & « , . Port or New YorK NovEMBER. 
\merican lrading (¢ 2,500 Poel & | 5 iv j ) Imports g eee ¢- 
Henry Mann & Co ate Rubber Trading Co 2.£00 277,500 Pete OUROT occccseveece , 8,162,641 $5, 
G \msinck & Co .500 Dec 10 By the O Londot OE s0an6- ae hace 40, 60 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co..... Livesey & Co... 11,500 | Gutta-percha : + 13+ 
Mever & Hecht : . » Dec By tl ris = Lishor Gutta-Jelutong (Pontianak). 1,054, 
DE« 19 B the B ’ iK General Rubbhe (% m 67 i en fr1R Se 
New York Commer c . 5.0% Dre 14 By the Celt Liverpool Total 9,2 >5 
Edward Maurer ‘ . *85,000 A. T. Morse & Co 22.800 Exports _ 
Poel & Arnold pessececs “SE ) George A. Alden & C ’ 15,00 India-rubber woeeee esse 921433 
H. Marquardt & Co : "5,000 *250,0 General Rubber Co Reclaimed rubber ........-. 23,445 
Ww. I Gough Co... es 46,500 ; — @oc * 
AFRICANS ns eee 95 Sige Sage So Saat ie Rubber scrap imported..... 1,2 330 $95,710 








Nov. 23 By the en , 1 sy wuburg: \. T. Morse & Co.. avn ° 13,500 BOSTON ARRIVALS. Pousee. 


Poel & Arnold ‘ : : 
George A Alden & ¢ EAST INDIAN Nov —~Ry the Bosnia Hamburg: 








W. L. Gough Co 4,500 34,000 [*Denotes plantation rubber.] Deel & Acwsld. AGMORBs ccccsccicoeens 23,800 
Nov. 23 By the B Liverpool Pounps. Nov. 9.—By the Michigan= Liverpool: 

George A. Alden Co.......... 35 ) Nov. 23.—By the St. Pan I Poel & Arnold, Fine Para..... 10,500 

W I EE: te I Poel & Arnold Geo. A. Alden & Co., Africans 23,000 33,500 

Livesey & Co ; 9,000 155,000 Tr. Morse & ( ) Nov. 23.—By the IJndramayo= Singapore: 
Nov. 25 By the Georgi Liverpool Poel & Arnold na 11,500 39,500 | State Rubber Co., East Indian 11,500 

George A. Alden & Co kb ene wmene 34,000 Nov. 24.—By the Massachusetts— London: Geo. A. Alden & Co., Jelutong 
Nov. 27 By the Zeeland Antwerp \ Il. Morse & (¢ “4 *6,500 W. L. Gough Co., Jelutong.... 

A. TF. Moree @ Cox .00ccs ~ Beme George A. Alden & Co........ *1,500 8,000 | State Rubber Co., Jelutong.... 325,500 








PARA EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER, NOVEMBER, 1908 (IN KILOGRAMS). 





NEW 


YORK. 




















EUROPE. 











EXPORTERS Fine. Fine. Coarse. Caucho. TOTAL. TOTAL. 
Schrader, Gruner & Co 126,074 76,330 10,230 11,167 108,083 35°,739 
Adelbert H. Alden 146,363 63,902 40,427 3,120 116,608 361,428 
Scholz, Hartje & Co 28,081 156,041 11,243 3,085 177,960 303,261 
E. Pinto Alves & Co. .... 45,050 40,290 1,980 183,020 
J. Marques & Co. ..... 39,950 18,870 11,880 cone 149,050 
Gordon & Co, ......4. 34,000 onens 21,943 135,543 
Pires, Teixeira & Co. 22,610 24,090 ose 102,480 
R. O. Ahlers & Co. .... 7,200 5.555 2,624 55,605 
De Lagotellerie & Co. 16,855 , ‘ on 18,025 
R. Seaver & Co. ......... 3,178 138 6,773 10,160 
Guilh, Aug., Miranda Co 10,047 ae weninid 10,047 
_ 4a aenies 1,600 780 1,624 4,004 
Itacoatiara, direct... Sosaeie 8,303 7,036 909 16,248 
Manaos, direct Leones 547.748 508,685 41,905 105,186 1,508,439 
rr wawae 99,620 43,511 60,238 208,991 

Total, November ........... 1,014,831 1,065,902 198,775 216,669 1,584,003 
ry “errr 786,408 1,208,196 274,066 237,675 1,865,252 
Total, September ............ 547,035 668,513 171,171 205,221 1,126,937 
ED 6660000004060 264,560 502,857 75,252 361,418 1,003,646 
i as 303,465 337,645 107,931 149,003 627,745 
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London, 


DECEMBER uction about 14% tons Straits and 


16 tons Ceylon plantat ubber was oftered and the greater 
part found buyers at prices little changed from what prevailed 
a fortnight before, though meanwhile the market had been quiet 
lower w, Wilson & Stanton, report: 

[=$1.37.8] was realized for very pale 
Id up to 5s. 634d. [—$r1.38.3]. 

[Ficus] were well competed for, an 
parcel from United Serdang, realizing 4s. 8%4d 


price for plantation 14d. 


Limited, 


» highest price, 5s. 8d 


crepe. Warriapola biscuits Sev- 


1 


eral lots of clean rambong 


especially fine 
The 


average was 5S. 


RUBBER WORLD 


[JANUARY I, 1909. 


[=$1.24.2], against 3s. 77¢d. [=88.7 cents] for the correspond- 


ing sale last year. 

Lewis & Peat report: “We have had a declining market dur- 
week. Fair sales have been made including fine 
$1.19.6] for new positions and 4s. 10%4d. 


ing the past 
hard down to 4s. 11d. | 


for distant.” 


Tue name of the firm known since 1903 as Meyer & Buss- 
been changed (with the sanction of the 
Arthur Meyer & Co., Limited, and the 
this style without change in 
had 


year and a 


weiler, Limited, has 
Board of Trade) to 
will be continued under 
Albert B. 


for over a 


business 
not been con- 
half, and there 


other respects. Mr. Bussweiler 


nected with this firm 


seemed no reason for retaining his name. 


Liv spool. 
WILLIAM 
Fine Pa 


Wricut & Co. report [December 1]: 

There has been a strong and active demand during the month, 
he American demand—have again ad- 
very firm at the advance; the trade 
the other hand all supplies, both 
taken up by exporters at prices 
anticipate, with the turn of the 
manufacturers, which will counteract to some 
value owing to the arrival of heavy receipts. 

3 f $1.283 island, ss. [ =$1.21%4 


2a. >1.2 $1; 


Antwerp. 
r the monthly inscription sale on 
about 


December 16, out of 533 
500 tons found buyers at an av- 
5 centimes per kilogram [2.19 cents 
decline in Para rubbers since the 
Antwerp were 
purchases were mainly for 


tons of rubber offered, 
erage decline estimated at 2 
per pound]. In view of the 


date of brokers’ estimations, the results of the 


regarded as rather favorable. The 


Continental account, a single firm being reported to have taken 
The offerings were mainly of the better Congo sorts. 
totaling 
had 


375 tons. 
small lots of plantation Para were ee 
One lot of Straits of 6,835 


been estimated at 16 francs per kilo | 


Several 
crepe, pounds, 
=—$1.40 per pound]. 


0,704 pi sunds. 


Rupper ARRIVALS FROM THE CONGO. 


NoveMBer 16.—By the Steamer Leopoldville: 


(Société Générale Africaine) kilos 
* (Société Anversoise ) 

(Société Abir) 

[ Sommercial Congolais) 
.(Comité Special Katanga) 
(Chemins de fer Grands Lacs) 
; du Lomani) 

Matus Congo) 

du Kasai) 

(Lulonga) 


rican 


BBER STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER 
1906. 
621,081 


1908. 1907. 
662 104 723,816 

532,612 

499,441 

33,171 68,923 

— 428 178, 1,074,568 
November... 5,13 241,146 435,835 


fovember 30.. 1) o15,2% 635,29 611,726 
ome 
203,232 
“jelste 


5,181,186 


5,135,602 
Long . , 5 4,014,059 
Othe rts 707, 2 ) 78% 1,121,543 
»155,870 


4,477,8 


Sales sit 4,917,886 


Rubber Receipts at Manaos. 
Durinc October and four months of the crop season, for three 
Scholz & Co.]: 


years [courtesy of Messrs. 
- Oc10BER.———,, —JuLy-Octoser. 

From ) 1907 1906 8. 1907. 

Rio Purus r ..tons 1,113 52 52 2,515 2,107 

Rio adei eecccces 30 ) 7 75 1,936 

Rio Juru Sebeeaeee S 5 495 

Rio Javary- [quit «+ 383 8 c 1,034 

Rio S$ 

Rio 











